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PEACE, BY COMPULSION AND OTHERWISE. 
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| JUDGING by the debates in Parliament, the discussions in the Press, including 
‘the’ small section of it on which the Home Secretary ieee a watchful eye, 
| and the many cures for a sick world sponsored by world-physicians of varied 
’ persiiasion ranging from an Archbishop’s to Mr. H, G. Wells’; and notwith- 
4 standing the eminent yoices calling for unity of purpose in post-war planning, 
| which is singularly slow to disclose itself except in terms of perplexing 
“generality—judging by the former and notwithstanding the latter, there is 
‘a'gtave prospect that the end of the war will be followed by a clash of cross 
‘purposes anda confusion of tongues the like of which has not been heard 
‘since the building of Babel on the Plain of Shinar, And not in this country 
‘alone but in every country where voices are free, the national habit “vociferous 
‘and an outlet provided ‘for the burdened soul like that which the British 
intelligensia seeks, and somietimes finds, in “writing to The Times.” The 
French tongue, the Russian, the Polish, the Greek, the Serbian, "the Arabic, 
the Chinese, Mr. Gandhi’s and many others, not to mention the German, 
somé tied at thé inoment but waiting tobe lodsed, will all have something to 
Say at the end of the war, and indeed are hére and there already saying it, 
but! with little harmony ‘among themselves ‘and not much more with the 
British contribution. That the confusion ‘will not develop into a mélée, or 
general coming to blows, is whiat we all hope, though many fear it may be 
otherwise. 

On the other hand the conditions may be judged favourable to.a. very 
different outcome, not without precedent in world history and abundantly 
iustrated:'in the biographies of heroes and saints and; indeed, of every 
sinner converted under conviction of sin from the evil of his. ways, as this 
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generation so sorely needs to be. It may be that confusion will here be the 


; sae is esse 
prelude, not, as many hope, to an improved order of the existing type, less defeat 
disposed to violence and more efficiently policed, but to a new kind of order, Siiiee 
as in the City of God, which hears no tramp of armies nor even the footsteps es 


of the policeman on his beat. It may be that just when confusion is at its WwW 
height and about to break out into conflict; the clamour will be hushed by 


the sudden’ trumpet-call to a new enterprise for humanity, to “ things ars 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme ”—TI mean, by the unexpected emergence bees 

: : ; ing 
of some commanding aim, of an overarching purpose that would capture is 
the imagination of the multitudes, drown theit quarrels, override their dis- on or 
putes, make them ashamed of their former petty-mindedness and carry them dete ot 
forward on a tidal wave of magnanimous resolve to an end worth attaining myer 
by man, This may be too much to hope for and certainly is too much to eee 
count upon, But the like has happened before and will happen again, though ; . 
none can predict the times and the seasons nor tell from what quarter the eats 
trumpet will sound. Who can doubt that the unimaginable sufferings and “a oe 
the heroic endeavours of the present time, the depth.of the one and the height the 
of the other, the mingling of shame and glory, the tension and distress of the of ~ 


war-agony are the symptoms of a world in birth-pangs? But the birth They 
of what? Perhaps of a great surprise. Meanwhile let us expect the 
unexpected, hoping for the best and on guard against the worst. reece 
At 4 recent’ meeting of 4 Debating Society—not the Brains Trust of the ‘s ‘tie 
B.B.C.—where the subject tabled for discussion was Universal Disarma- delat 
ment, one of the speakers, a working man, concluded his speech for the sleaurt 
negative as follows: “it would all be easy enough if there were not so many But ki 
plaguey foreigners to be consulted.”? A pregnant remark but not above 


own. | 


criticism. Universal Disarmament would not be easy even if the “plaguey “ i: 
foreigners ” would hold their tongues and leave the British tongue to settle abi 
the matter in the British “way; seeing,that the British are by no means ui 
unanimous in favour of that project and that much disagreement as to the “way 


“way ’’ exists among those who are. But the speaker was right in stressing O 
the difficulty of reconciling the foreigners to British ideas on the matter and, wag i 
we may add, on any other of equal importance—a difficulty not to be over- ai ne . 
come by the method, which has its advocates, of, forcing them to fall in Woul 
whether they like it or not, To take a single example. The British tongue, 


while speaking diversely on many points of post-war policy, has been fairly ove 
consistent of late in proclaiming that defeated Germany must be thoroughly a oe 
disarmed. But M. Stalin seems to be of another mind, , In his speech at the tie 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Soviet revolution, after declaring that Russia yp 
was determined to smash the Hitlerite régime beyond all power of recovery, it tal 

went on to say that it was not Russia’s aim “ to destroy all armed forces will k 
in Germany because any intelligent man will understand that this is ,impos- of it. 
sible.”** Clearly the notion of forcing M, Stalin to fall in with what British “a hi 
ideology may demand in, dealing with a defeated Germany is also one which nay 
no intelligent man would entertain. A reconciliation of the two ideologies nee 

wv ey” was not the adjective used by the speaker, ‘but it conveys his meaning — 
on Tal Phis saying. is quo ted, with appropriate deductions, in an article by Professor ambi 


dur. Hrosget Jounwat for January, 1944, heids 
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is essential, if a quarrel is to be avoided. | Nor is it safe to assume that a 
defeated enemy can always be forced to accept any terms the victors may 
impose upon him, though the assumption is often made, was made at, Ver- 
sailles and seems’ to be implied in, “* unconditional surrender.” «|; ; 

When. the crowded guests at a fashionable reception are in full cry, poe 
striving to make himself heard by his neighbour above the din created by 
the others, one is tempted to say that while each presumably means some- 
thing. by what he is shouting into his, neighbour’s ear, the collective vocifera- 
tion produced by the individual shoutings is.a mere! noise and means nothing 
at all, , But even in a Babel)such as this an attentive listener may sometimes 
detect a prevailing note, a tendency of sound, significant enough to furnish 
a clue to the general temper so that, on the company departing, a practised 
entertainer can tell: you to a-certainty thatithe guests have enjoyed the enter- 
tainment, or the reverse, So too with the many voices of our time, as uttered 
by statesmen, world-physicians, pamphleteers, free-lance orators, and the well- 
mannered correspondents of The Times... Their total vociferation is more than 
the pestilent “ noise ” which was-all that Carlyle could hear in the oratory 
of his time, defined by him.as “* a summary of all the Black Arts put together.” 
They too have a prevailing note, a tendency of sound,! What is it.? To my 
own hearing, which, however, is that.of an,old man, it. comes in the oft- 
repeated word “‘ control,” a euphemism for the harsher ‘* compulsion,”’ which 
is less suitable for propaganda, though, oddly enough, very; prominent in 
connection with Education, even of the religious type. , Two: voices can be 
clearly distinguished in the hubbub, the one saying “ yes,’ the other ‘*.no.”’ 
But listening more attentively I perceive that both of them are saying “* yes ”’ 
to the control or compulsion of somebody, and,‘ no ” 'to any application of 
it to the speaker or,his party. While the first voice would control the interests 
represented by the second, such for example as “* profits,” the second would 
control the interests represented by the first, which would, probably be 
“* wages,” if profits were the other. Hence both harmony and discord. 

One can hardly refrain from lamenting that the voices of our time, now 
reaping the harvest of its folly, have fallen into,harmony on a note so flat 
and uninspiring as “‘ compulsion ” or, if the gilded pill be preferred, ‘* control.” 
Would that it had the quality of a trumpet-call, if only to repentance, or were 
the name of something one could embrace as a purpose in life, of something to 
quicken the pulse or, better still, of Somebody to worship and love: But 
** compulsion ’” has none of these qualities, and ‘ control”? is no better. No 
prophet, no messenger of the Highest, will ever be crucified on Calvary and 
rise again. the third day to promote compulsion in any form, no, not even. if 
it take the form of compulsory Christian teaching for the young. | No, hero 
will be triumphantly crowned at the Last Assize, nor piously buried in advance 
of it as an “‘ unknown warrior ”’ awaiting a glorious resurrection, for the part 
he has played in extending’ the reign of bureaucracy. The high-tempered 
soul (Aristotle’s peyaAdyuxos, a race, thank God, not yet extinct) will find but 
a dreary prospect in that enterprise, dreary enough if he view it as a spectacle, 
drearier still if destined to be a victim of it, and dreariest of all if: his lot be 
cast among its authors, With lesser men it. will be the opposite... Their 
ambition will be to find a. place in the ranks of the controllers, to wear its 

badge, exercise its. petty power and receive its mounting salary: with an 
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assured pension to ‘follow. ‘Ehence comes bureaucracy, of all Utopias the 
most dismal and, that’ going bankrupt, revolution and the end of ** control.” 

In the literature and oratory of control, especially: when it turns to inter- 
national affairs, I find the figure of the policeman direeting traffic at the 
crossings constantly used as an illustration and sometimes held up, even to 
reveretice, as a model ‘for the ordering of life at every point where the currents 
cross, an advance specimen;'so to speak, of the ‘‘ new order” at’ work. It 
has become a stock-image in the philosophy of control; one might: even 
name it the apotheosis of the traffic policeman. Many indeed have received 
apotheosis who desetve it'less' than he. But let us take good counsel with 
ourselves before throwing in our lot with the devotees of that cult.’ For their 
denomination I fear a rude awakening when the compulsory system comes 
home to roost, as it is'apt todo, ‘Even now the ranks of Labour, which have 
been active in promoting the taxation’ of the rich, the handiest form of com- 
pulsion, are getting a little restive on finding that their own turn has come 
to have a slice directly taken off wages, with a larger slice in prospect if the 
Beveridge Report comes into operation. Nor are the keepers of the nation’s 
treasure chest quite happy in the prospect of having to’make good the slices 
by: countervailing: “ benefits,” to be paid for by further ‘taxation of the 
recipients—a vicious circle of which security is the least likely outcome and 
explosion the most. As to compulsory religious teaching, which may be 
reckoned compulsion in its sublimest form, taxation ‘being the least sublime, 
lovers of liberty have at least this consolation : that while religious teaching 
can be made compulsory, nobody can. compel’ the young to learn what they 
are taught—so that freedom has an open door after all. Yet one cannot help 
wondering what would be the reaction of the House of Commons which has 
made ‘religious teaching compulsory in the schools, if per impossibile ‘the 
schools could retaliate ‘by .making it compulsory in Parliament, where it is 
needed far: more. 


Compulsion having become the order of the day, the State an expert in the 
art of imposing it, and the citizens habituated to the imposition, itis not 
surprising that projects are in the air for extending the system to the keeping 
of peace between nations, as it claims‘to keep the peace at home under the 
guardianship of police. ‘Nor is it surprising that these projects have most 
acclaim in countries like our own which; as ** peace loving,” need, or think 
they need, no compulsion to keep the peace and contemplate themselves 
accordingly as applying it to those who do, while these latter, like Germany, 
look upon the whole affair with aversion and contempt. The point to be 
noted is that the compulsory system whether applied to the keeping of peace 
between nations or to-religious teaching in schools is of one piece and pattern, 
the outcome of a common tendency, of accepted habit. Strangely enough this 
habit: when closely examined is identical with the habit of which war also is 
the outcome. War, which compulsion is here invoked to end, is nothing else 
than the compulsory method itself carried to its logical conclusion. 

Considered psychologically, war is a habit, the characteristic habit of 
political states armed for the defence or extension of their sovereignty, a bad 
habit doubtless, identical in psychological form with the bad habits of 
individuals, such as drunkenness, gambling; lying, cheating at cards, and 
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with the same self-perpetuating quality. All political states are addicted to 
it. more or less, the degree of addiction being measurable by their wealth and 
power, and by the corresponding range of their fears and ambitions. Some 
like the British and American are wont to disguise. this fact from themselves 
and to call themselves ‘‘ peace loving’’ ; others like Germany are proud of the 
habit and openly adopt war as a. mission. Though warmaking is. by no 
means their only function, all political states at bottom are war-making 
institutions, proclaimed. as such by the fighting animals adopted for their 
national totems, such as the lion, the eagle, the bear. The lamb may figure 
on the standard of the Church, but not on theirs. Closely examining their 
structure, social, economic and political, we find it so fashioned in the general 
framework that the whole can be turned at short notice to the uses of war, 
and the needs of warmaking given a priority claim on the resources of the 
nation and the lives of the citizens—a state of things unnoticed perhaps in 
time of peace but clear enough in time of war. So intimate is the connexion 
between the war-making habit and state structure that if the habit were 
broken, and war finally banished from the earth, the entire state fabric would 
have to be refashioned on a pattern appropriate to a new mode of life, This 
may be desirable ; many think it is; in any case it needs to be frankly 
faced by those who would put an end to war. The dissolution of the political 
state, as we now know it, would inevitably follow. A world of non-war- 
making sovereign states isa flat impossibility. A race of vegetarian tigers 
would be a parallel conception. 

The dissolution of state-structure would not be confined, as some have 
supposed, to aggressive or robber states like Germany and Japan. So long 
as robber states exist and are able to ply their trade the need of self-defence 
compels the others, ‘* peace-loving ” as they may be, to maintain their war- 
making structure and stand in a posture of readiness, more or less complete, 
for battle with the robbers. Were international robbery, then, to be finally 
suppressed, the repercussions on state structure would be to the same effect 
on both sides, destroying at one stroke the motive which unites the one for 
robbery and the other for defence against it. Nationalism, in its present 
forms, would inevitably dissolve. To what purpose would Britannia rule the 
waves if the fleets of robber states were no more ? , And, no foneer ruling the 
waves, would she still be her old self ? 

Thanks to these conditions we are all prisoners of war. As ‘the barbed 
wire fence round ‘a prisoners’ camp defines their living-room, so the war- 
making needs of the state limit the creative movement of the social forces, 
restricting their advance to the area left over from the claims of war, their 
Tresources to what is, unspent when the war bill has been paid, and their man- 
power to. what is unkilled when the slaughter ends. Hence a drastic curtail- 
ment of human possibilities, a shrinkage to narrower limits of whatever right — 
we have to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” the cramping of 
human intercourse, the rationing of God’s abundance and the black-out of 
many a light our minds are furnished to see, In times of actual war like the 
present, the bounds draw closer in, making their presence felt by every man 
and still more perhaps by every woman.’ In times of possible war—we call 


1. A woman on her weekly shopping errand who, after long standing ina queue, was con- 
fronted with the notice << said out” on reaching the shop door, remarked to a bystander 
“you might as well be a prisoner of war, like our Tom.” 
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them times of peace—they are more remote and ‘perhaps forgotten. But 
whoso ventures far enough afield will come up against them even in times 
of peace, and find he can advance no further. _How many an urgent reform 
has been held up indefinitely by the priority claims of war, actual or possible 
as the case may be! But for this the slums could have been abolished long 
ago. And many another crying evil. An old story indeed, yet worth repeating 
if only to remind us that we are all prisoners of war, but so habituated to our 
imprisonment that many have lost the vision of a larger liberty, have grown 
content with what is allowed them by the prison rules and even accepted it 
as the natural condition of social beings. Which most assuredly it is not. 
Our freedom has yet to be won. 


Viewing war, then, as a habit of political states, involving us all in its 
toils; the question arises—can. such a habit be suppressed by the com- 
pulsory method ? We may get some guidance to the answer from what 
we know of the working of habit in individual victims of it. We know 
how deaf to wise counsels habit is, how impervious to the appeal of reason, 
just as war has shown itself to be, though confronted for ages with the 
demonstration of its wickedness and futility. We know, too, how the victim 
of habit is rarely led to abandon it by experience of its unhappy consequences ; 
how the habitual gambler, smarting under his losses, will try another throw 
to cover them; how the habitual criminal, scenting that Nemesis is afoot, 
will seek to hide himself from the coming vengeance by plunging yet deeper 
into crime ; and is it not better to be hanged for a sheep than for a lamb ? 


* T am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 


What could be truer of the war-making habit? As the habitual drunkard, 
waking up to the miserable hangover of last night’s debauch, flies to the bottle 
for relief, begins the day with a brandy-and-soda and is drunk again by night- 
fall, so the nations, still reeling under the disasters of the first German war 
and untaught by its chastisements, presently drifted into another and a worse. 
Like many a bad habit war exhausts its victims, victors and vanquished alike, 
but strengthens its hold by the indulgence which exhausts them. “‘ Fight the 
war that lies nearest to thee and thy way to the next war will then be open. 
Cure thyself, then, with a hair of the dog that bit thee.” And the outcome ? 
A hangover of muddled thinking, mean suspicion, vindictive temper, like that 
which followed the Treaty of Versailles; of vacillating purpose, clouded 
vision, domestic quarrelling, like that which marked the course of British 
policy as it drifted from the first war into the second. A hangover favour- 
able to the easy descent into the pit, but not for the arduous return to the 
light of day—hic labor, hoc opus. 1s this to happen again? Many fear it. 
But God forbid ! 

To break the warmaking habit, which has thus proved itself unbreakable 
alike by reason and experience, it would seem that only one way remains 
open—compulsory disarmament of the infatuated victims. Deprive the 
drunkard of strong liquor, destroy it at the souree by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, and there is an end to his debauches ; let him bear it as best he may. 
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Deprive the warmaker of his arms and there is an end to his warmaking ; let 
him, too, bear it as best he may. Nothing could be simpler. But may it not 
be an over-simplification ? 

Universal disarmament by the free consent of, all nations is conceivable 
enough, but universal disarmament under compulsion is a manifest absurdity, 
since some armaments, controlled by somebody, must be retained to make 
the edict compulsory. This obvious truth, which is sometimes overlooked, is 
said to have been discovered long ago by the Wise Men of Gotham, apparently 
the pioneers of Peace by Compulsion, Determined to put an end to war once 
and for all, these excellent men hit upon the notion of inventing a non- 
explosive gunpowder and making its use compulsory on all foreign armies, 
while retaining for the peace-loving Gothamites the sole right to use the 
explosive variety ; “for,” said they, “‘ unless we load our guns with powder 
that will go off, how can we compel the foreigners to load theirs with powder 
that won’t ?”’ Here the legend ends abruptly, as fiction often does, at 
the point where curiosity is excited to the utmost, and we. are left vainly 
wondering what happened next. The history of the League of Nations may 
suggest the answer. 

Universal, disarmament being, then, impossible except by free consent, 
there remains the less ambitious project of compulsory disarmament applied 
only to the ill-disposed nations by the well-disposed, these having equipped 
themselves with a sufficient armament to enforce it. This is more prac- 
ticable, but not without,risks that need to be weighed and guarded against. 

It is difficult to imagine a condition in which a nation might be described 
as “‘ totally and permanently disarmed,” as some propose that a defeated 
Germany must be. Pushing argument to the extreme, one might say that no 
nation is disarmed so long as its able-bodied men are allowed the use of their 
naked fists and booted feet, and that, given the will to fight, the nations 
would fight with these in default of other weapons, victory going to the side 
which could punch and kick the hardest. Dismissing that as a frivolous 
objection, we have still to remember that the ploughshares and pruning hooks 
into which swords and spears have been converted require but little of the 
blacksmith’s art to reconvert them into what they originally were ; or, less 
metaphorically, that the economic structure and entire mechanical equipment 
of an industrial nation, apparently designed for the service of peace, can be 
rapidly mobilized for the service of war and become an enormous arsenal 
or armament factory—a transformation surprising at first sight, but not 
surprising when we reflect on the correlation, already pointed out, between 
the structure of the political state,and its warmaking needs, Obviously 
there are risks at this point. ’ 

Turning to the human side, too often overlooked in this connexion, we 
encounter another. So long as any powerful armament is in existence, no 
matter for what. good purpose created nor what good hands may at first 
control its operations, it cannot fail to offer a tempting prize to political 
scoundrels, of whom, on looking round the world, we observe many at large 
and some in high office—‘ plaguey foreigners,” no doubt, but highly danger- 
ous, , As wolves watch the sheepfold, so these will watch our peace-keeping 
armament, our “ International Police,” and be quick to seize it, on oppor- 
tunity given, for their own ends, having done their best in the meantime to 
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corrupt the policemen by the Black Art of propaganda, which is the Fine Art 
of scoundrels, and so prepare the ground. To make that arrangement rogue- 
proof (and still more to make it fool-proof) would be difficult. 

It may here be noted that much loose thinking has ‘been caused by the 
current description of the enforcing power, or at least its instrument, as an 
International Police. The sublimation goes too far, True it is that a rose 
called by another name would smell as sweet, but equally true that the 
witches’ cauldron called a distillery of perfume would smell as foul. It 
is obvious that no civilian police force, however efficient and devoted to 
duty, could possibly cope with the task of keeping order in our turbulent 
world and of disarming its most turbulent elements. The task could be 
undertaken only by a force of warriors, of fighting men, trained for battle, 
armed with the deadliest of weapons, quick on the trigger, inured to cam- 
paigning and expert in tactical and strategical operations ; in other words, 
by an army ready for war and equipped with every modern device for waging 
it by sea, land and air. Fighting would be its vocation and ‘blood its argu- 
ment.’ Though well fitted to act as a sop to pacifism, nothing could be 
more misleading than to describe such a force as police. Moreover we 
should not forget that in countries like our own where the police are most 
efficient and least warlike, they are so largely in Virtue of the fact that armed 
force stands in the background, ready to take over the task of keeping order 
should situations arise, such as revolution or dangerous rioting, beyond the 
power of police action to quell. Behind Scotland Yard are Knightsbridge 
Barracks and the Horse Guards. It may be doubted whether the comfortable 
citizen would feel altogether at ease under his vine and fig-tree, so well pro- 
tected against marauders by the nightly watch of his good friend the police- 
men on the beat, were he to learn one morning that the armed forces of the 
Crown had been suddenly disbanded ; and I imagine that the Metropolitan 
Police would be even more disturbed if a mass meeting of angry strikers had 
been appointed for that day in Trafalgar Square. As to the effect on the 
strikers, it would hardly be such as to disincline them to violence, though on 
Christian principles it ought to, but would act to the contrary on any hot 
heads among them who had a turn that way and a grudge against the West 
End clubs. All of which can easily be translated into terms applicable to the 
project of an International Police. 

It is a true saying that “‘ wherever there are armaments there will be 
wars ; if not foreign, then civil.”” Like Macbeth’s dagger, they marshal their 
owners “‘ the way they are going,” the way of the warmaking habit. War is 
their business, nor is the fighting spirit essential to their efficiency to be 
satisfied till the fighting begins. Kept for long merely playing at war in 
manceuvres and mock fights, with no prospect of the “‘ real thing,” they lapse 
into inefficiency, the ranks losing their mettle and fire-eating appetite, the 
officers lounging in clubs and fighting their battles with corkscrews, until the 
watchful aggressor, seizing his chance, makes easy prey of them all. Or, in the 
alternative, they wax mutinous, make civil war and overthrow the authorities 
which have denied them the employment they desire—as every war-lord 
knows he must expect unless he can finda battlefield for his armies elsewhere 
than the grounds of his palace and a causa belli other than his own ‘misdeeds. 
So he “ first conquers Silesia, and then orders the professors to prove that it 
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has been a: Holy War,’ after the manner of Frederick the Great. To complete 
disarmament it would therefore be necessary ‘hot only to take the weapons 
out of the Warrior’s hands, but to teach his hands another trade: , This might 
prove the'more difficult of the two. Perhaps M. Stalin had it in mind when 
he declared the total disarmament of Germany to be impossible... Was he 
thinking that Germany’s fighting spirit, now serving a bad cause, might be 
enlisted in the service of a good one, and that to:do this would be wiser than 
to set about destroying it—a line of policy which Great Britain has pursued 
more than once in dealing with the conquered foe ? We must. wait on. events 
to give the answer. 


207 


If, after due weighing of pros and cons, ‘the ‘project of Péace by Com- 
pulsion be judged too risky, what alternatives remain ? There seem to be 
only two, Peace by Consent and Peace by Inadvertence. If these: fail. it 
would seem that there is nothing for it but, to make a virtue.of necessity, 
accept war as permanently recurrent and exalt it,'after the German manner, 
as the highest vocation of man. A conclusion not decgpinnie, I mangnerete 
most readers of this Journal. 

Peace by Consent. Here the difficulty cnnbioniing us on the threshold.i is 
that of persuading a sufficient number of “* plaguey foreigners ”’ to fall in, or 
rather, of persuading their governments of which, as already hinted, not.a few 
are run by scoundrels, unfit to, be associated with any honest! enterprise and 
certain to corrupt it if they were. Nevertheless it is conceivable that when the 


’ time comes for contemplating the ruin wrought by the present war, the 


spectacle may be so appalling that in the horror of it a hush will fall upon 
Babel, the political scoundrels be stricken dumb and an opportunity given for 
the voice of reason to make itself heard.' Should such an opportunity arise 
let it be taken up by every transmitting station and loud speaker the wide 
world over, not to mention the soft speakers of the still small voice, more 
persuasive than the loud, whom I imagine to! be chiefly women. Certain it is 
that were the governments set aside, and a plebiscite taken of the whole 
human race; now suffering. under the rule of scoundrels in many lands, Peace 
by Consent would be.carried by a majority so overwhelming that the greatest 
majority by which a scoundrel was ever elected to power would be left a 
figure of no significance. Then would follow a Charter not unlike the Atlantic, 
but of greater width, and of depth profounder! than the: Western’Ocean, ten 
miles deep though it be in certain places. Nor would it be without resemblance 
tothe League of Nations’ Covenant. But it would have nosanctions clause to 
poison the whole and give the scoundrels the very chance they are looking for: 
That difficulty 'overeome, another and perhaps greater would follow—the 
forthcoming andi assurance of good faith, to sustain and foster what had 
been agreed upon—of good faith raised to the pitch of swearing ito one’s 
own hurt and changing not—of good faith without which all Charters, Com- 
pacts, Leagues and Treaties, no matter by what High Contracting Parties 
attested, are things of naught, nay worse, for they invite the very:evils they 
seek to avert. But seeing that, in this case, the High Contracting Parties 
would be no mixed eompany of governments of whom some have the scoundrel 
mark on their foreheads, and.are painted black by their records, but 'the- 
peoples they have {swindled and bedevilled, the common men they have 
Vout. XLIT. No. 4. 10* 
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deceived and tormented ‘now come to their own, there is a reasonable<hope 
that the contract! would be fulfilled and the promise kept. A reasonable hope 
but not a certainty, For it is the sad truth that the Common Man, honest 
fellow as he is by nature,’ has in these days been somewhat corrupted by the 
foul example set him in the high places of power politics. Nevertheless I, 
for one, would ‘take the risk, would gamble on the Common Man being true 
to his natural form, and vote for Peace by Consent—that is, if the choice lay 
between it:and Peace by Compulsion. But there is a third alternative. 

Peace by Inadvertence. The situation indicated by this phrase is familiar 
to everyone who has tackled the problem of breaking a deep-seated habit 
either in himself or in another person, habitual drunkard, gambler, criminal 
or the like. The infatuated vietim, deaf to the arguments of reason, untaught 
by the chastisements of nature, unchecked by the prospect of ruin, and 
answering every warning voice with the feeble and melancholy cry video 
meliora proboque deteriora sequor—the infatuated victim, I say, keeps steadily 
on his: way to the bottomless pit, visibly yawning in front of him. Is there 
amy mode of arresting the rake.in his progress, of saving him from the doom 
to which he is heading? Yes there is, though it may not be easy to find. 
Be the ease such that means can be found to divert his attention in a new 
direction, whether by the shock of a sudden revelation, which shows him a 
new object of desire, as happened to St Paul, full of threatenings and slaughter, 
on the way to Damascus ; or by an enchanting vision suddenly thrown across 
his path, as happened te Dante when Beatrice passed him on the street, then 
it may be that the force of habit will yield its empire over the man to a force 
mightier than itself. Psychologists have named it the ‘‘ expulsive power of a 
great emotion,” and for typical examples they point to the converted sinner 
or to the debauchee turned to loathing of his vices under the spell of some 
noble-minded woman with whom he has fallen in love. 

Are the war-habituated, war-weary nations susceptible of such a conver- 
sion ? Are they amenable to the expulsive power of a great emotion ? He 
would be a bold man who would say they are, and a bolder who would say 
they are not. To liberate the force that would break their habit and turn 
them round, there is needed an overarching aim more exalted and more 
captivating in its exaltation than any which ‘ post-war planning ” has yet 
offered. ‘* Security from want and fear,” is more, no doubt, than the bleating 
of a sheep, but less than the call of a trumpet : it will not serve the purpose. It 
is a negative good, making no appeal to what is highest in man and liberating 
no expulsive power. A world secure from want and fear is hardly the world 
that heroes desire to live in and it may be doubted whether.saints would be 
at home in it. Nor will it be attained, whatever it may be worth, unless it 
fall into the framework of an end immeasurably higher than itself. And 
what is that ? 

I do not know. In dreams -I have sometimes imagined that Homo 
Sapiens, full of threatenings and slaughter, might suddenly awake to the 
realization that in that condition he is “* the shame of the universe ’’—might 
even So awake in Germany where the swings of the pendulum are apt to be 
violent—and, at the same moment, behold himself as created to become its 

“glory,” * and that’ out: of the double vision there might be born a vast 
1 ««Man, the shame and the glory of the universe.” Pascal. 
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design for the re-education of the human race that would capture the enthu- 
siasm of all nations and cause their quarrels to be utterly forgotten. Or the 
vision might be of the City of God, in the quickening power of which the whole 
company of political states would preséntly| dissolve and the foundations be 
laid for an enduring society, a Society of Friends. Perhaps the two dreams 
are the same; but they are only dreams, of which\it may yet be said that if 
either were fulfilled Peace would come by. Inadvertence. And in what better 
way could it come ? How else can it come at ae: ? Or be a good peace if it 
came ? 

To create the liberating power which could do ‘this thing is beyond the 
wit of man. All the plainers of the universe (One excepted) in council 
assembled could not devise machinery for generating the expulsive power of 
an emotion great enough, Design: and execution alike are with Him, who 
rides on the wings of the wind, or perhaps with His messenger, whom some 
have thought to be no other than the Common Man. 


** He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour armed ; 
Their armouries and magazines contemns, 
Renders them useless . . .” 


Of the three ways to peece—Compulsion, Consent, Inadvertence—the 
first is most in harmony with the tradition of power-politics, with the mental 
habits of the politician and the soldier, with’ the official mind if general and 
with the prevailing tendency of legislation. Thus, having‘ habit on its side, 
Peace by Compulsion is almost certain to be attempted. Present indications 
confirm this. They point to the likelihood that the established tradition of 
war as the ultima ratio of political states, of the sword as the final arbiter in 
human affeirs, will be retained by the peace-making powers in the shape of a 
threat to crush aggression with overwhelming force ; in Other words, that 
Mars will be called upor: to cest Mars out, though not without'a dim perception 
in the mind of the Common Man that the wrong deity is being invoked. 
Should this method fail, will the other two still remain open ? Bios i it is 
not too late. 

L. P JACKS. 


Oxrorp. 














“A WORLD ADRIFT.” 


HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Putz., 
een Mistress of Girton Pamege: ‘ 


It is with mis interest and much agreement, as usual, that I have read the 
little book Sir Richard Livingstone has recently published in :the ‘‘ Current 
Problems ” series.?. If in the following attempt to set forth some thoughts 
arising from the reading certain disagreements seem too prominent, I hope 
they willbe taken as standing out against.a background of sympathy, 

The main thesis of the book is, that. education’s chief duty is to build up 
standards by bringing our minds into contact with the first-rate.“ Moral 
education is impossible,” Professor Whitehead has said, “‘ without ‘the 
habitual vision of greatness,”’ and Sir Richard Livingstone adds, “* One is apt 
to think of moral failure as due to weakness of character ; more often it is due 
to an inadequate ideal.” But the argument is, not confined to moral educa- 
tion. “ Ill-success in every field of life is due quite as much to ignorance of 


what is good as to incapacity to achieve it. . How essential then that the 
citizen should know and desire the best things—the best things in art and 
architecture, . ..,,in literature and thought,,.... in, politics, industry and 


commerce, the best professional ideals... ... The more fields and the clearer 
the vision, the richer and greater national life would be.” 

Along these lines, he urges, we are doing far less than we should. We are 
much.too content.on the side of character with producing qualities that are 
good but insufficient —" pluck, self-reliance, truthfulness and the art of play- 
ing.the game ”’ ; and on the intellectual side with working for examinations 
and. drilling in, narrow techniques, From the universities downward and 
from childhood upward and throughout the years, of maturity, we need, to 
care more, and more for the storing of ideals and for the formation of a 
philosophy of life. 

I doubt ,whether anyone would quarrel with this, or with most of the 
detailed recommendations which Sir Richard puts forward so persuasively. 
If our minds are preoccupied with difficulties in the way, we are likely to 
find evidence somewhere in his pages that he also has realised all of them, or 
nearly all. There is the difficulty for instance that a teacher may present 
something first-rate which yet makes no real contact. with the pupil’s mind ; 
perhaps through lack of skill in the presenting, but perhaps also because the 
young mind is still too immature. So we find Sir Richard granting that 
many great poems are “ better appreciated and more enjoyed after the age 
of twenty than before it,’ and that for vision in many of his fields “ school 
and university cannot do more than begin such a work.” He would wisely 
leave much to informal stimulus and opportunity : “‘ Half a dozen books on 
the shelves of the school library and effective encouragement to read them 

. open the door to a great world’ (p. 104), but I think he wants the 
universities (pp. 181-2) to include a compulsory course in moral philosophy 


1 Education for a World Adrift. Cambridge University Press, 1943, 3s. 6d. 
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in the work for every Bachelor’s degree. It is a tempting idea, yet I am 
haunted by the puzzling fact that so many people seem not to want to read 
any philosophy. 

Now this brings us to a difficulty which is baffling and important. Let 
us grant fully that first impressions can be remodelled, and that the great 
teachers and creators in each field are worth long wrestling with ; yet in the 
end what each of us can take not only must be true and good but also must 
“ speak to our condition.”’ It must fit that shape and need of our own mind 
which is ‘the outcome of our own nature and our own history. Between 
seventeen and twenty-seven, when perhaps most of most people’s philosophy 
making gets done, this may be a changing and an irritable need. 

Sir Richard Livingstone says little of this-incaleulableness, but it was 
certain pages of his own that brought it forcibly into my mind. I will quote 
a passage from his first chapter (p. 17) :-— 


** My own university education fell at the turn of the century and 
there is a strong contrast between the books read by my generation and 
by its successors. In my shelves, rows of books by Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, George Meredith, John Morley, Pater, Stevenson, 
Froude, date from my undergraduate days. . . . Few of the present 
generation know much more than the names of any of them except 
perhaps Matthew Arnold and Stevenson, and, when I was a young 
tutor, they had already been replaced by Shaw, Wells, Arnold Bennett 
and Galsworthy, to whom, after the last war, was added Aldous Huxley. 

. I do not say that Carlyle and Ruskin were major prophets, but 
they were prophets. That word could not be applied to Shaw, or Aldous 
Huxley, or Galsworthy. . . . Prophets criticise because they wish to 
reconstruct ; the positive element in them far outweighs the negative ; 
cynicism and flippancy are words they do not know; a vision of better 
things dominates their mind and drives them on; their denunciation 
springs from an intense faith ; and behind the evils which they wish to 
destroy rises the vision of a new heaven and a new earth. . ... None of 
these things can be said of the great sophists of the last forty years, men 
of lively minds, keen interest in ideas, and with the gift of expression. 
They are essentially critics who have destroyed with great success but 
have constructed nothing ; not even H. G. Wells, a man of ¢onstructive 
instincts, an eighteenth-century encyclopedist, born out of due season.” 


I went up to college myself the year before Sir Richard, but my period in 
books was evidently just a little later. I knew only a little of Ruskin, Morley, 
and Froude. Matthew Arnold’s poetry I knew and loved, but his prose was 
unknown. I had read Carlyle’s Heroes and his French Revolution and I think 
his Past and Present ; they impressed but rather bewildered me. Meredith, 
Pater, and Stevenson belonged to us both. But the shock of difference came 
when I read Sir Richard’s judgment on Shaw and Wells. I am confident 
that what my youth received from the contemporary writings of these two 
men was positive, and fruitful, and lasting. The books by Shaw which stand 
out in my memory are Plays Pleasant.and Unpleasant and The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism. Any cynicism and flippancy came to me there as the glint and 
foam on a strong rough tide pushing up through the rocks ; dominated and 
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driven by a vision of better things. Wells’ writings leading up to New 
Worlds for Old seemed to speak to me from the same nobility in human 
thought that had produced Morris’s News from Nowhere in my childhood. I 
have left unread much of the later work of these men’s long and industrious 
lives, but in private duty I cannot cease to be bound to them. 

It seems then that our judgment of a writer’s constructiveness, and the 
emotional effect which may fix our affection or distaste through a lifetime, 
are liable to be profoundly affected by his relevance for us. In the hunger 
of our youth, does he give the food we are’seeking ? In the imprisonment of 
ignorance and questioning, does he break the barrier that has become a 
prison, and give us some firm foothold beyond ? Does he build a place for 
working and living, in the space where we need it ? If he does not, the reason 
sometimes is that, for us, the space he is concerned with has already been 
built on. For each of us there are likely to be certain writers to whom it is 
hard for us to do justice, because it was their predecessors who spoke to our 
condition. We were hungry, but we have had food. We needed terribly that 
a wall should be pierced and a building made beyond it, but that has been 
done; we are getting to work now. If new architects come now with a 
different design, it is natural to see them as frivolous, and to repel them as 
destroyers. I recognise the history in myself. 


2 


But Sir Richard holds that his immediate juniors belonged already to an 
age which has overlapped with but steadily negated his own; a period 
frivolous and destructive all the way through. In his first chapter, setting 
forth the problem which his book is written to meet, he suggests that this 
period might be called the Age without Standards. During the twentieth 
century Commerce and Industry have flourished and Science has flourished, 
but these’ have been the enly constructive forces in an age-of demolition. 


“The spread of democracy may mean cultural decline. . . . The 
newspapers of to-day with the biggest circulation are on a lower level 
than any published fifty years ago. In the last century there were no 
football pools, no nation-wide organisation of betting, no litter nuisance ; 
the drama may have been poor, but it did not fall so low as most films 
of our time.” “ The nineteenth century had a soul, a spirit : what soul, 
what spirit, has ours? . . . The Victorian age had its standards, its 
ends. The critics drove out its spirits—evil and good indiscriminately 
—and left the house empty, swept and garnished.” 1 


It is difficult to so select one’s quotations that one may be sure of being 
fair to the argument. But so far as I can see in several re-readings, this is 
the thread which binds Chapter I together. ‘‘ The child of the Victorian age 
was born into a world of stable traditions and clear standards and was 
shaped from birth in their strong moulds. The child of to-day is born into 
a world whose traditions and standards are weakened, a world with . . . no 
ruling philosophy of life.”” And the damage is chiefly to be attributed “ to 
the spirit of criticism which was at work long before, but in the twentieth 
century gathered momentum and threw off restraint.” 2 
’ 1 Pp. 8, 17, 22. 2p, 17. 
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Sir Richard in this book is writing almost exclusively about Great Britain, 


and I shall follow his example.: The extraordinary series of changes on the 


Continent we shall not be able to study in perspective for many years yet. 
As to our own country, I do not propose entirely to deny the charges brought, 
but I think that — should be qualified, and that there is a good deal more 
to be said. 

In the first siten; amongst the illustrations given, I would urge that 
several are exemplifying not the weakening of a standard but a quite different 
process—the showing up of places in our social fabric where the standard has 
never existed. “In the last century there was no litter nuisance”: can we 
read Dickens on the towns of his day and believe this ? There was no litter 
nuisance, very likely, in certain beautiful places when far fewer people went 
there. But the change is no matter of a broken-down standard but of a 
standard not yet existent—just struggling to come into existence. There is 
a story of a present-day child after a family picnic beginning to gather up 
the papers, and her mother interjecting “‘ Throw that paper down ; what do 
you think you are? a toff?” Whether that story is on Sir Richard’s side 
or mine may indeed be disputed, but I think it is on my side. 

In the second place, I claim that Sir Richard by omission is doing less 
than justice to some standards that have steadily been rising. Commercialised 
gambling may have increased, but there is far less drunkenness. The area 
of the most disgraceful slums is surely less, much as there is still to do. We 
no longer leave the unemployed man in so bad a case as we did, and there is 
a much sorer spot in our conscience about the badness that remains. We have 
cared better for the fatherless and widows ; we have tended the sick. We 
have done noét nearly enough, yet more than our fathers. Let all the defects 
of our country’s education be acknowledged, yet might not Ruskin and 
Matthew Arnold find some pleasure in seeing what the elementary schools of 
their day have become, and what in the county and municipal secondary 
schools has been built up where there was nothing; and in hearing of what 
we hope to do next ? Sir Richard demands (p. 53) “‘ a provision for adult 
education which our shortsightedness has not yet dreamed of making.” It 
is a right demand, but the whole history of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, and of its younger competitors, lies within the twentieth century. It 
is not as though he were meaning to rule out these public arrangements, and 
to‘speak only of what may be confined within private lives. “ In the per- 
fectly educated community,” he says (p. 58), “‘ at least the leaders, and as 
far as possible their public, would have seen this vision . . . in imperial, 
national and municipal politics ; in town-planning, housing, and the social 
services ...!” Our twentieth-century community has far to go yet, but 
it is not true that this is an age without standards in the social services, as 
compared with the years that went before. 

A curious division, not necessarily wrong but certainly calling for reflec- 
tion, is made on pp. 80-31. The author describes on the one hand what he 
calls our “ material civilisation ’’; “a superb building admirably equipped 
with the latest material improvements,” in which “ its learned men, its 
technologists, its soldiers and sailors, its doctors and teachers, its lawyers and 
administrators, ... are able and ready to co-operate in their various 
vocations,”” On the other hand he affirms that ‘“‘ We and our education have 
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been too absorbed in the matter of life to think of its spirit,” a spirit which 
he renders as “ Goodness, Truth and Beauty . . .: love, justice, courage, 
self-mastery, mercy, liberty.” Yet is it not strange to hold that learned men 
and teachers, following their vocations, have no concern with Truth, nor 
soldiers with courage or self-mastery, nor lawyers and administrators with 
liberty, mercy and justice ? I suppose that the writer may partly have in 
mind the limits which sometimes confine a professional conscience, so that 
its island of virtue fails to make part of a system covering the whole of life. 


8 


But now let us turn to the other end of Sir Richard’s double charge, and 
approach from that side. How far is it true that criticism, rising in the 
nineteenth century or earlier, has run wild in the twentieth, and that in 
consequence the standards of the age have been lowered or have disappeared ? 
This may be a question for more difficult and complex consideration. 

In Great Britain during the last sixty or seventy years, the most acute 
differences of opinion have probably been ‘those concerned with three great 
subjects. First, the political and legal organisation of society, including of 
late years the international. Secondly, society as organised on the side of 
personal relations, and especially the relations of men and women. Thirdly, 
certain doctrines of theology. 

To begin briefly with the first kind of discussion, ranging from our serious 
journals and books down to the marvellous British institution of Sunday 
evenings in Hyde Park. I should say that from about 1870 onwards, in peace 
time, we have guarded the free speech of an enormous amount of political 
criticism without having suffered any appreciable breaking-down of standards 
in consequence of it. We try to get laws altered, but I do not believe we 
break them, ahead of their altering, any more than our imperfection always 
did. We commit burglaries and carry out frauds, but’so we did in the nine- 
teenth century ; there are black marketeers in the twentieth century as there 
were smugglers in the eighteenth; the councillor or the public official in 
rural Wales as in rural China may let the duties of his office give way to his 
concern to help his family and friends. I doubt whether the modern spirit 
of criticism has nearly as much to do with it as the old situation, of a frequent 
temptation and a fair chance of not being found out. Standards crumble in 
war, truly enough, as these two things increase ;. and the breaking-down can 
spread. 

Secondly, the relations of men and women. The “ women’s movement ” 
was part of the process of remodelling, breaking down and building up. My 
own view naturally is that the balance comes out on the right side, though 
Bishop Hensley Henson says we have not seen to the end of the disasters 
yet. Another part of the process consists of’ all the discussions on marriage 
and on sex relations in general, and of such practical changes as lie behind 
us and may still lie ahead. I think I should grant that. our transitional age 
has damaged some time-honoured standards here and has not yet worked 
out the new ones that it needs. To lessen the regulation by custom and law, 
if we are to make a success of it, must mean not an easier but a stricter demand 
on human nature—on our imaginative sympathy, our delicacy and generosity, 
our steadiness and our self-control. Meanwhile a real uncertainty in many 
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honest minds may lead to less than the best being done-—whatever that best 
may be. 
Thirdly, take what partly overlaps with the foregoing the puzzles about 


805 


theology. 


** We must realise that, we are in the midst. of two revolutions: a 
social and economic and political revolution; but also a spiritual 
revolution. . ... Throughout the nineteenth century, England had, so 
far as any country ever had such a thing, a definite philosophy of Jife. 

. It had a common belief and common standard of conduct... . 
Through the last. and still more the present century, the solid and 
impressive mansion which had been slowly built up through centuries of 
Christian belief, was slowly bombed. . . . The work of the twentieth 
century has been to destroy the settled convictions of the Victorian Age. 
. . . We are left with traditions and habits of conduct inherited from 
them, as the earth may for a time still receive light from an extinct star. 
But that light will not continue to shine,. nor can these habits and 
traditions long survive the beliefs from which they grew.”’ + 


This is a vast subject which can only be touched on. The line of argument 
quoted is a common one just now. “ We are living on character formed in the 
past by beliefs which are now shaken ‘or destroyed. . . . A plant may con- 
tinue in apparent health for some time after its roots have been cut, yet its 
days are numbered, . . . Those who reject Christian; beliefs, cannot count 
on keeping Christian morals.” 2? The words are Sir Richard’s, but. .many 
writers are saying the same thing, and one can often discern what special 
beliefs they have in mind, But with Sir Richard I am puzzled, because he 
goes, on immediately from the last sentence quoted to speak. of Plato’s 
** prophetic words ’’ om the one indispensable branch.of knowledge, “‘ the 
science of good and evil.” What belief is there which Plato had, which 
formed the root of that science, and which the twentieth century has de- 


_stroyed ? What root can there ever be, except the splendour of good itself ? 


We need to be helped to see it, and I accept all that Sir Richard ‘says 
about the failure of an education which does not-help the children to see ‘it. 
I think that teachers have an exacting task in any age of transition in which 
a long-accustomed plan of helping them to see has in part*to be changed. 
But if it is said that the great virtues which our fathers showed us were rooted 
in statements now rejected, this cannot surely be the sense in which a flower 
grows from its own root, or is rooted in the soil, but only in the sense in which 
we may say that a buttercup is rooted in the grass. 

It is true that associations are closely intertwined, and that as a matter 
of psychology, not of logic, if the grass is pulled up roughly you may injure 
the buttercup. ‘* No doubt,” writes Sir Richard (pp. 21-2), “* some destructive 
work was inevitable. . . . But) housebreakers rarely remember that the 
human race lives most happily in houses which each generation modifies to 
suit its own: needs, keeping what is serviceable in the old building, and 


‘incorporating it in the new; certainly it cannot live on a bare site covered 


by untidy rubbish.”. True enough, but how difficult: the human situation is. 


1 Pp. 15-17, 21, 25. 





2 Pp. 24-25. 
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Whatever metaphor we use, is it possible that changes in beliefs that people 
care about should come to pass without perplexity and pain? Carlyle was 
a prophet to Sir Richard’s youth, but for many fellow-countrymen fifty years 
earlier he was “a man who has degraded his powers to the life-labour of 
sapping and mining the foundations of the truth, and opened the fire of his 
fiendish raillery against the citadel of our best aspirations and dearest hopes.” 1 
The line between discretion and dissimulation is terribly difficult to draw, 
and aggressiveness is sometimes the outward form of a desperate sincerity. 


4 


I am urging, then, not that the recommendations which Sir Richard 
Livingstone makes to us are anything but good—I think they are very good 
—but that he does something less than justice to the world for which he 
makes them. I do not exactly urge, but rather state, that he does not do 
justice at all to certain of its writers and teachers. Nearly all my contro- 
versy so far has been concerned with Chapter I. I must make just one 
argumentative excursion into the later part of the book (for which in the 
main I have nothing but praise) because of the excursion which he makes at 
the end of Chapter III [“‘ The Training of Character Through History and 
Literature ’’] to condemn the poetry of A. E. Housman. 

The place of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, he says, has now been taken by 
this poet, 


**-who has in a higher degree the same qualities of music of wotds and 
mastery of form, and a pessimism more ‘self-centred, more self-pitying, 
with a touch of abjectness which is remote from the dignity and self- 
restraint of the Victorian writer. Some readers of Housman are probably 
unaware of his meaning . . . and more have not fully realised the 
implication of his view of life. They are too fascinated by his poetry, 
as poetry, to attend to what he is saying.” 


But some Japanese students (described. in an extract from The Listener) 
coming fresh to him and attending more carefully, wrote: ‘‘ Housman is 
quite right. We will do no’good to anyone by dying for our country, but we 
will be admired and we all want to be admired, and anyway we are better 
dead.”’ This story, says Sir Richard, *‘ may serve to remind us that we can 
he poisoned by other things than an overdose of sex. .\. . Literature can. be 
pernicious without being immoral or obscene.” ? 

Now I fear that in diseussing this attack I may invelve myself in a half- 
serious feud between Oxford and Cambridge. I do not wish to take Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s paragraphs more seriously than they were meant. But 
for the purpose of this discussion I ask leave to take them seriously enough 
to allow of my making certain comments which are relevant to a wider field. 

The first and simplest point, perhaps unnecessary here, is that of the risk 
run by any writer who’ uses the dramatic method in his poetry. Browning 
is reproached as a shallow optimist on the basis of a young girl’s holiday song, 

* Quoted by John Nichol, Thomas Carlyle, pp. ¥23-4, as a typical comment by the 
Scottish press in 1854, when a few students had ventured to nominate Carlyle for the 


Lord Rectorship of the University of Glasgow. 
2 Pp. 85-7. 
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opt and those who dislike Housman usually assign to him, as his special and 
aie personal credo, one line from a speech in which a young man in a public-house 
r of is satirising the self-importance of all young men. Sir Richard does not. 
f his quote “ whatever brute and blackguard made the world’” ; and his charge 
5.7? 1 of “ self-centred, self-pitying, with a touch of abjectness ” may rest on the 
raw, general mood and choice of subject, rather than on the unquestionable fact 
v, that some of Housman’s personages (by no means all) are being very sorry 


for themselves. As to mood and choice of subject, we have to make what 
may be the very difficult decision whether the influencing factor is self-pity, 
or rather a man’s pity for humanity. _Housman himself, in lines published 


hard Jf after his death, has claimed the latter :-— 
> 
h he They say my verse is sad: no wonder ; 

t do Its narrow measure spans 
stro- Tears of eternity, and sorrow, 

Not mine, but man’s. 

one 
the But the incongruities of the generations are oddly illustrated, it seems to 
as at me, when Sir Richard ean use the words he does use about Housman, while 


and his list of prophets includes Matthew Arnold. When Arnold’s first book of 

poems appeared in 1849, containing some of the work that is best remem- 
n by bered now, one reviewer regretted that “A.” was a “helpless, cheerless 
doubter,” whom “ for the sake of his father’s memory, we forbear to name 
more particularly ” ; and another advised the poet to devote his great talent 


= to energy and God, not to laziness and dteams.! Sir Richard saw him more 


oy clearly. But in setting this gulf between the two poets, he obliges’ me to 
Lbly suggest that he met the first just at the right moment of his youth, and the 


the second when he was a little older. 
As to Housman’s war poems, they show widely differing strata. The 
Listener’s extract ? from Mr William Empson’s broadcast does not tell us 
‘which of them Mr Empson read with his Japanese class, but their paraphrase 
ner) would hardly fit the Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries, which Sir Richard 


try, 


n is quotes elsewhere for his own use. More probably it was some of the Victorian 
t we verses, Lancer perhaps, and if so then its companion Grenadier :— ’ ‘ 
tter 


To-morrow after new young men 


can The sergeant he must see, op 
n, be For things will all be over then 
: Between the Queen and me. 

ialf- And I shall have to bate my price, * 
Sir For in the grave, they say, 

Is iiithes knowledge nor devine 
But Nor thirteen pence a day. 
ugh : 
eld. * “ What is honour? . . . Who hath it ? he that died o’Wednesday.” ‘Is 
risk not this wry gravity, this under-statement, a kind of English turn of speech 
ning which we would not willingly lose, in spite of the high-minded indignation I 
ong, have heard expressed by an American lady over a young Englishman’s 
the remark that he supposed he had better go and do‘a spot of work ? 


- the 
1 The English Review, March 1850; Fraser’s Magazine, May 1849. Quoted by Lidnel 

Trilling, ‘‘Matthew Arnold”; pp. 35, 78, 447. 

2 January ist, 1942. 
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But in this particular case there is another point to be thought of :-— 


, [listed at home for a lancer, 
Oh who would not sleep with the brave 
I" listed at home for a lancer ) 
To ride on a horse to my grave. 


And over the seas we were bidden 
A country to take and to keep ; 

And far with the brave I have ridden, 
And now with the brave I shall sleep. 


For round me the men will be lying 
That learned me the way to behave, 

And showed me my business of dying : 
Oh who would not sleep with the brave ? 


x * * * 
And I with the brave shall be sleeping 
At ease on my mattress of loam, 


When back from their taking and keeping 
The squadron is riding at home. _, 


Winks gris wil nome vatthing thee ean 

ill stand wa m wave, 

And eyeing my comrades and saying : 
Oh who not sleep with the brave ? 


Mr Empson tells us, in a sentence omitted from Sir Richard’s quotation, 
that several of his class at the time were being drafted for fighting in China. 
“* We. will do no good to anyone by dying, but we will be admired, and any- 
way, we are better dead,”’. Let us assume that this could never apply in an 
English war of the nineteenth century; still, for these poor Japanese lads, 
may it not have been part of the exact truth ? 

I want to add a few more words on the question of telling part of the 
truth. A philosopher perhaps must try always to express the whole, but no 
such duty is laid upon the lyric poet. It is enough if he. expresses memorably 
some fragment or aspect of such importance that the whole truth is bound 
to fit it in. “ In reading literature,” writes Sir Richard (p. 88), “‘ we should 
be quite clear why we are reading it.. Is it for the language or the music, or 
for the thought ? Is it the technique, or the revelation of life that attracts 
us: beauty, desired because it is beauty and no more, or a beauty in which 
the highest ranges of human thought and action are revealed?” I suggest 
that this contrast as it stands does not allow its proper place to the partial 
revelation ; to the overtones; to the fragment which must be enclosed in 
a greater system, and which no doubt the enclosure will not leave unchanged, 
but without which the whole will be incomplete; The instance relevant to 
this discussion is the place to be found, in the ultimate full response to all 
this vast universe, for the note of irony and of pity. “One is apt to think 
of moral failure ” (I quoted from Sir Richard at the beginning) “ ¢ due to 
weakness of character ; more often it is due to an inadequate ideal.” There 
is a kind of inadequacy which comes from the blind spots in which our ideals 
lose contact with the actual; from our blandness ; from our over-simplicity. 
We may need a whole series of partial revelations ; and the young growing 
up, with the best possible teaching behind them, may crave inarticulately 
and naturally and justly for the supplements to the firm scheme which they 
have received. They must make their further synthesis for themselves. 
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5 

This has been an excursus, but Sir Richard began it; and the last 
sentence may conveniently bring us back to the main road. Each generation 
must make a synthesis for itself, and almost inevitably since we are human, 
there will be some lack of touch between successive generations. Here is a 
passage, from a young man’s book 'to which Sir Richard (p. 156 footnote), 
makes reference, published in 1989 :— 


“The university is failing to speak to the condition of students 
because the world in which the university lives is different from that of 
students—a more peaceful, more comfortable, more idealistic world. At 
a deeper level, fundamentally the same criticism is made by those 
students who, finding no meaning or guidance for their lives in the books 
and subjects of their academic .course, turn to the world outside and 
follow some prophet not recognised in the university... ‘ Prophets’ in 
this sense who have their adherents amongst the ablest, university 
students include D, H. Lawrence, Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, E. M. 
Forster, T, S. Eliot, W. H, Auden, and (among the PRA) those 
‘listed in the Bibliography.” 1 


Not one of the writers, named ‘for good or evil in Sir Richard’s book, has 
been retained in this list made just before the war. After the war I venture 
to forecast that the list will in part have changed again. Which means not 
for a: moment that there is no ‘truth to be found, but that the truth is in- 
exhaustible, and must always be presenting, well or ill, some facet of itself to 
which justice has not yet. been done. One way in which this happens is the 
way of the partial revelations to’ which, decade by decade, yaa holds out 
its hands. 

I Have spoken for brevity’s sake as if a synthesis belonged to the collective 
generation, but ‘of course no generation is homogeneous, and the latest 
certainly is not. They fall apart into groups and individuals, and some find 
their revelation in churches and some in political parties and ‘some in rejecting 
both. Some of their philosophies are narrow and some are fragmentary, but 
the narrowness is often deep and alive, and the fragments are often rooted in 
earth, and growing. ‘These boys and girls, as I have known them, are full of 
promise; full of principles, however puzzled about their working out ; 
possessed with a sense of vocation ; fervent idealists in their éonidenimation 
of ** old idealisms.,”” -Has:their age a soul? I swear'it has; and so had Sir 
Richard’s, and so had mine ; and the Kingdom is amongst us as of old. 


HELEN, WODEHOUSE. 


SwANsEA. 


1 David M. Paton, Blind Guides ? A Student Looks at the University, pp 46-7. In 
the eee ante the name recurring oftenest is that of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
















EDUCATION IN POST-WAR GERMANY. 
A BRITISH PROPOSAL, AND A GERMAN COMMENT. 
E. F. ALLNUTT anp GERHART LEIBHOLZ. 


I. 
BRITISH PROPOSAL. 


Tue demoralisation and corruption of the youth of Germany has been one 
of the most outstanding and deplorable successes of the Nazi régime—and 
perhaps the most pernicious in its results. Without the twisted mentality, 
blind fanaticism and moral depravity it has produced, Hitler would not have 
been able to embark on his ultra-Alexandrian bid for world conquest. 

By re-orientating and nurturing the Hitler Jugend (Staatsjugend) and 
other youth movements, he proved himself the possessor of keen, if perverted, 
psychological insight, in that, by means of them, he was able to;mould to his 
purposes precisely those elements in the German population most susceptible 
to the influences he brought to bear, In the young he found at once the:most 
impressionable, the most enthusiastic and devoted, and the least critical of 
proselytes for the violent gospel he preached—the most easily converted and, 
thereafter, most bigoted of disciples. 

How complete was his empire over all save Catholie youth, and how 
readily his doctrines were imbibed, all the world knows. But it does not yet 
know what their effect will be upon the rising generation which has been 
infected with them, or upon those of the present generation who survive: the 
war, once the Nazi power has been crushed and the intoxicating stimulus of 
the Fuehrer’s bombastic eloquence is heard no more. 

What will be youth’s reaction to that system of exaggerated self-conscious- 
ness and “‘ Nordic ” self-sufficiency, in the atmosphere of which it has grown 
up, and which it has been taught to look upon as self-evidently right and 
proper—when the bottom falls out of the Nazi scheme'of things:? What will 
be its mood when the obscene mass of blood and iron which, as sample of a 
“new order,” it has helped to heap on others, collapses and brings its idol 
crashing with it? What when the heroic Fuehrer is himself overthrown— 
when the voice of Goebbels comes no more over the air—when Ribbentrop 
and Goering have vented their cocksure spleen in vain and the Argus-eyed 
Himmler and ‘the bull-necked ogre which is. Streicher can no longer oblige 
with object lessons in sadism ? What will be youth’s mind when lies have 
come home to roost and the deeds of those it despised have brought Hitler’s 
boasting and Germany’s invincible armies alike to the dust, and the day of 
reckoning has dawned ? 

We do not know—yet. But we may be sure that it will not be one of 
310 
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resignation, still less of contrition, but of baffled, wounded pride, the more 

sullen because impotent. 

How to straighten saplings which have been bent by ten years or so of 
exposure to the Nazi blast will be one of the most difficult of the many knotty 
problems which peace will usher in. Upon the way it is handled will largely 
depend the social and political complexion of Germany during the next half 
century, when the youth of ‘to-day will form the active and responsible 
element in the adult population. 

IT. Control of education in Germany becomes, therefore, not only a prime 
responsibility of the victorious democratic Powers, but one which it will tax 
their wisdom to the utmost to discharge. 

It must obviously begin in schools and colleges, but must extend to 
educational institutions of all kinds. It should not, however, be confined to 
control of curricula and professoriates. It should take i in all those ancillary 
post-collegiate and social institutions, whether professedly cultural or not, 

5 one which, by their nature and the opportunities they afford for surreptitious 

—and propagandist activities, are able to colour the mentality or morals of their 

ality, members. Neither should such control apply exclusively to organisations 

have with a youthful membership or appeal. It should embrace all forms of adult 
association, whatever their declared purpose or prospectus Censorship upon 

) and broadeasting and, perhaps, on some products of the Press, will also be 

rted, necessary. Furthermore, there should be an Allied Union Stationery Office 


to his in Germany whence publications in German, official and otherwise, and from 
atible all sources, touching every aspect of the Nazi régime and of the war as waged 
most by Hitler, would be available at nominal prices. Thus the truth contained 
al of in a mass of authentic, documented and incontrovertible evidential matter 


pand, would filter through the German public, bringing home to it the real nature 

of the evil thing it worshipped and the world’s judgement upon it. 
how Control of education in Germany should be taken entirely out of German 

rt yet hands and be directed by a Board set up under authority of the Allied Union. 

been Its purpose would be so to prescribe the tone of German education as to 

e: the counteract, as far as maybe, the evil bias-which has been imparted to it under 

lus of the Nazi régime, and to undo its false teachings by promulgation of ho truth ' 
and inculcation of sound moral principles. 


cious- In furtherance of this end the Bosrd would formulate a syllabus for use 
srown in elementary and secondary schools. High schools, colleges and universities 
t and would have to obtain sanction for their courses and faculties before they 
it will could function. The Board would revise, suspend; or prohibit any kind of 
e of a instruction at its discretion, or would require the teaching of any subject 
s idol under its authority, and prescribe its form. Its imprimatur would be necessary 
wn— for all history, sociological and political-economy primers and text-books, 
ntrop and the use of unauthorised works would be made a punishable offence. 

-eyed The Board would order the removal from all educationai establishments 


oblige ofall traces of the Nazi régime (symbols, badges, uniforms, flags, portraits, 

have maps, books, etc.) and of everything glorifying German militarism. Their 
itler’s retention or use in school premises would be prohibited under stringent 
lay of regulations. The Board would replace them where desirable with such others 
as might be approved. It would cause to be prominently displayed in all 
me. of class-rooms some such declaration as follows :— 
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Tus I Know! sini 
I Know that I am a member of the Commonwealth of Peoples called Mankind. I kK} 
I know that the members of Mankind are of different families, but of one 
kindred. Ixn 
I xNow that the families of Mankind are called Nations. 
I xnow that the Nations live in different countries called their Homelands. 
I xnow that my Nation is called the German Nation and my Homeland is 
Germany. 
I know that Germany, my Homeland, is dear to me. because it is my native 
country. 
I know that the Homelands of other Nations are dear to them because they 
are their native countries, , 
I KNow that the peoples of the Nations are of various. races and colours and chil 
have different ways ef living and different customs and religions, this 
I know that other people have as much right to enjoy their way of living as Stat 
I have to enjoy mine. sche 
I xnow that the existence and co-operation of the peoples of all Nations is Boa 
needed to enrich and endow the world with variety and beauty, toc 


I KNow that every race of Mankind possesses its own special character and erid 
qualities and ability to provide some kind of wealth which only its own of t 


inherited genius and skill can create. exal 
I xnow that Nations, to exist and flourish, must have freedom and security. Crec 
I know that if a Nation.is oppressed or injured it cannot make its contribution an ¢ 
to the common good and, in consequence, the whole world is poorer. autl 
I Know that any Nation which injures another Nation commits a crime not wou 
alone against that Nation, but against all Mankind. con 
I know that any Nation which tries to steal the Homeland of another Nation Serv 
does wrong. its s 
I know that any Nation which hates another Nation does wrong. fica 
I Know that any Nation which meddles or stirs up strife with another Nation : 
does wrong. prof 
I KNow that when people do wrong they are punished, for, 
I KNow that when Nations do wrong they, also, are punished. the 
I kNow that Germany, my Nation, was led astray by wicked men to do evil engi 
to the Homelands and peoples of other Nations. pup 
I kNow that because Germany has done these wrongs she has been punished offer 
by the Law of all Nations which is called Justice. teac 
I KNow that other Nations do not hate Germany ; they hate only the wrong ( 
Germany has done. asso 
I kNow that other Nations dd not want to harm Germany. asso 
I know that other Nations wish to live at peace with the German. people. hav: 
I kNow that when Germany has suffered. due punishment for her wrong-doing fort 
and has made amends, and has proved herself worthy of pardon, she will apo! 
be forgiven. age, 
I KNow that the other Nations will then weleome Germany back among the four 
Commonwealth of Mankind to which all belong. hav 
I know that it is my duty to help to make a Germany that wishes to live in of t 


friendship, prosperity and safety with other Nations. fun 
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I KNow that it is my duty to respect other Nations as I would like them to 
respect Germany. 
kind, I kNow that it is my duty to be honourable and to treat others only as I 
f one would like them to treat me. 
I KNow that only if I resolve to think and act justly and do my best to induce 
my companions to do the same will Germany be a truly great country 
nds, and the Homeland of a prosperous and happy people. 


nd is 
I KNOW THAT TO REMEMBER 


THESE THINGS IS TO BE A 


ative 
GOOD CITIZEN AND A GOOD 
they GERMAN. 
The Board would order that this profession be pesstadl in class by all 
$s and children in primary and sécondary schools, say, once weekly. To see that 


this were done a monitor (probationer teacher), a national of any of the 
ng as States of the Allied Union, would be attached to every primary and secondary 
school, or group of schools, throughout Germany during such @ period as the 


Ns is Board might deem desirable. It would be one of the duties of this probationer 

to conduct the recital mentioned above. He (or she) would be instructed ‘to 
r and erideavour to gain, to whatever extent he could, the confidence and goodwill 
} OWN of the school in order that, by friendly personal intercourse, precept and 

example, he might guide pupils to respect and reverence the principles the 
arity. Credo sets forth. It would be made clear that the probationer, though not 
ution an official, occupied his position for the good of the students and with the 
r. authority of the United Nations and must be treated with respect.’ He 
e not would be required to report to the Board at intervals concerning the tone and 

conditions in general prevailing at the school for which he was’ responsible. 
ation Service in this capacity would provide experience for young teachers, and 


its satisfactory discharge should be made to count substantially as a quali- 
fication for later scholastic employment. 

ation The Board would exercise the closest supervision over teaching staffs and 
professoriates. ‘The records and credentials of all persons holding, or applying “ 
for, teaching appointments would be’ carefully vetted. Only those granted 
the Board’s certificate would be eligible for employment, or could otherwise 


9 evil engage in scholastic activities. Any attempt’ by teachers to influence their 
pupils in a manner contrary to the spirit of the Credo would be an indictable 

ished offence and conviction would disqualifygthe} offender permanently for any 
teaching post. 

yrong Control of edticatiofi should, also, comprise oversight of all extra-tutorial 


associative. activities of the teaching profession and of extra-scholastic unions, 
associations, societies and sporting and social clubs affiliated to schools and 


dle. having a student membership. Any attempt to make use of such associations 
doing for the inculeation of ideas of a tendentious or subversive kind, or for German 
e will apologia, should: be visited’ with exemplary penalties and, above a certain 

age, all taking part should be made liable to them. In addition to educational 
g the foundations all societies, using that word to denote every kind of foundation 

having a membership or subscribers, should be required to register ‘the purpose 
ive in of their inception and to obtain the Board’s endorsement before they could 


function. They should also be required under penalty to keep a membership 
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roll and to publish an annual report and audited balance sheet. ‘They should 
be made answerable for any departure from their declared raison d’étre, and 
on proof of abuse should be promptly liquidated. 

Lest these provisions should seem odious and an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with that liberty of private speech and assembly which is one of the 
jealously asserted rights of democracy, it should be borne in mind that post- 
war Germany will be in statu pupillari ; that the cireumstanees which call 
for them are unprecedented and the need, to all save those who refuse to face 
facts, obvious, . Those who question their justification might ask themselves 
what amount of freedom of expression in such matters would be permitted 
the vanquished were Germany the victor? Hitler would suppress at once 
and with violence all opportunity for associations which might be made cover 
for activities contrary, to his interests. What is here advocated is censorship, 
regulation and responsibility to law. No interference is contemplated with 
social or cultural institutions having a reputable object. But precaution 
ought clearly to be taken to prevent organisations with ostensibly inoffensive 
articles of association, being made media for the dissemination of anti-social 
or obstructionist doctrines, Such precaution will be specially necessary in 
the, case of organisations with a juvenile membership, or the effort made in 
school and college to wean German youth from Nazi notions may be defeated. 
As elsewhere, the liberty of action accorded in Germany to organised assem- 
blies would depend mainly on their programmes and the fidelity with which 
they followed them, 

These measures, necessary as they will be, in order to direct misguided 
German youth in the way it should go,, will alone by no means suffice to 
educate a people which, in that rationalisation of motives and methods 
which goes to the making of civilisation, have shown themselves to be singu- 
larly deficient... Where other peoples who claim to be civilised do, so, becausc 
they no longer resort,;to karbarous methods in the conduct of their affairs, 
the German is apt to look upon it as a sign of his superiority to exalt them. 
While others, amid the complexity and diversity of interests, impulses and 
ideals which activate them, preserve a disciplined poise, the ethos of the 
German is seen to be unbalanced. Intellectually perspicacious, they are, as 
a people, emotionally unstable, prone, to subordinate ethics to opportunism, 
and without moral ballast.. Lacking, also, the, gift. to see themselves as 
others see them, they display a corresponding absence of the sense of pro- 
portion. ' 7 

Whether this want of sensitiveness reflects a moral obtuseness acquired 
in the course of centuries.of harsh blunting misrule, or is an inherited trait 
from still remoter ancestry it needs not here to enquire ; but, there can. be no 
doubt, that, to; it, must be ascribed the sinister character of German 
chauvinism, 

With such notable defects in their make-up it is not surprising, that 
Teutons, distinguished .as.they frequently, are in, other realms of intellect, 
have proved themselves. without the political faculty—the. ability, that is, 
to forge for ,themselves—or others—good government and eschew bad. 
This want of political sense, though not apparent to Germans, is painfully 
so to others. Its absence makes them too.dangerous to, the rest of mankind 
to permit of their being allowed free play in the conduct of their affairs until 
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there:is evidence that they have learnt some of its more salient principles. 
This implies no disparagement of qualities they possess in other spheres, nor 
does it overlook the political insight of individual Germans. ‘The German 


‘people, for all that has made the German name a byword for evil, are not 


without good qualities—but political wisdom is not among them. Hence 
the comparative ease with which Hitler was able to convince the mass of the 
German nation that National Socialism was a Heaven-sent dispensation, 
with the added recommendation that it offered the hemes of German 
aggrandisement at others’ expense. 

The spirit of feudalism, of which it may be said that it reached the apogee 
of its sway in Germanic territories; still ‘colours the political outlook of large 
sections of the German public, intensified, no doubt; by the later admixture 
of’ Prussianism. 

It is because of the blatant self-assertiveness and want of restraint in 
their national character, with the insensitiveness they beget, that Germans 
so'seldom possess that finely-tempered blend of heart and mind indispensable 
in dealing with other—and particularly with coloured—races and which, 
with all their shortcomings, is so eminently ‘the genius of the British and 
French. Where the English—not assuredly forgetting the Scot—have the 
flair for colonisation by conciliation, and the French by assimilation, the 
German employs only terrorisation in his intercourse with subject peoples. 
Where the Anglo-Saxon collaborates and administers and the French 
fraternise the German merely exploits and endeavours to shape all to the 
most rigid Potsdam model. The Fuehrer, in the attitude he has evinced both 
by word and deed, toward the unfortunate peoples of Europe whom he has 
ground under his heel, and whom he chooses’ to consider inferior to the 
Supermen of the Reich, faithfully voices the sentiments, as his actions 
display the impulses, of the Herrenvolk, thereby abundantly reinforcing the 
conclusions to which any impartial reviewer of their record as colonisers will 
inevitably be drawn, 

While individual Germans as social beings may be inoffensive, as members 
of a community they have proved, themselves devoid of that constructive 
sympathy and humanism which are the signs of political maturity. History, 
recent and more remote, amply demonstrates that the German character 
lacks the ingredients which alone can render a people morally fit. to assume 
the guardianship, tutelage and governance of politically undeveloped races. 
Still less does it make their overlordship of more politically developed peoples 
supportable. 

It does not follow that it will always be so. Peoples grow in social and 
political stature just as they do in physical. The Maori is no longer a cannibal ; 
the Redskin scalps no more ; and Polynesians have tamed down noticeably 
since Captain Cook’s day, and send their contributions to aid in the overthrow 
of a savage whose bloodthirsty ritual their forefathers never excelled. 

So much evil has been done to German youth of both sexes in the twenty 
odd years from 1918 to now, and above all, since Nazism held the stage, that 
it would be naive to imagine that the doctrines the young have absorbed 
during their most formative and impressionable years will be undone by,the 
fall of their apostle. Habits of thinking which have become commonplace 
and, tenets which have been instilled from early childhood, and have struck 
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deeply, will not be easily eradicated. Having been, subjected in the mass to 
insidious and intensive political-cum-military propaganda to fit them as 
cannon-fodder, they will be imbued with ideas of which only hard. experience 
will disillusion them. Endeavour to undo some at least of the harm which 
has been done to the adolescent and early manhood of the, Reich will be 
difficult enough ; but to leave instruction of the rising and coming generation 
to the uncontrolled volition of those who, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have been tainted by Nazi dogmas and are smarting under the con- 
sequences of their ruin, would be fatal to all hope of regeneration. 

For this reason, if for no other, it will be essential to the aim which will 
be that of the Allied Union in assuming conduct of Germany’s affairs, viz. 
the educating and disciplining of the people so that they may eventually 
take their place among the law-respecting nations—that the education of 
young Germany during the next thirty years or so be not committed to those 
who have drunk deeply of Mein Kampf and have been demoralised by the 
blasphemous heresies and hysteria of Pan-German kuliur. It is in order that 
those in whose hands will lie the Germany of the future may be enlightened 
by a more humane political philosophy and be, therefore, better versed in 
the fundamentals of political sanity and statecraft, that re-education of the 
misled youth of to-day on non-Germanic lines is vitally necessary. 


E. F ALLNUTT. 


OxFORD. 


II. 


GERMAN COMMENT. 


I HAVE complied with the request of the Editor of the Hrspert JouRNAL 
to comment on Mr Allnutt’s article “‘ Education in Post-war Germany,” 
because I think that the suggestion to set up an Educational Board under 
the authority of the United Nations and to control with its help all educa- 
tional activities and institutions in the Germany of to-morrow is typical of 
an attitude of mind that is widespread to-day. Therefore, what I will try 
to say may claim to apply to some extent to proposals of a similar nature 
which have been made in the Western countries in recent times. 

No doubt, the crux of the Post-war Problem is how to change com- 
pletely the German outlook of to-day. If it is not possible to bring about 
this fundamental change in German minds, Germany cannot become, as she 
must, a member of the planned European family of to-morrow. Without 
re-awakening her conscience, Western tradition and civilisation cannot be 
revived in Germany and one will have to take the risk of losing the peace for 
a second time in one generation. 

Another question is how to accomplish this change of heart. The intro- 
duction of an educational system under the authority of the United Nations 
in Post-war Germany, as advocated by Mr Allnutt and others, is based on the 
assumption that National Socialism, far from being a new phenomenon, is the 
final result of the “ bad ” German character or of Germany’s political history. 
It needs no further enquiry, says Mr Allnutt, whether the “ sinister character 
of German chauvinsim ” and “ the typical German want of sensitiveness ” is 
due “ to harsh blunting misrule in the course of centuries ” or to an “ inherited 
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trait from still remoter ancestry.” ‘True, it is usually admitted that there are 


some other tendencies in German history, and that a number of individuals 
have even challenged this tradition. But the general conclusion is that all 
Germans are alike and that National Socialism is simply the typical and most 
characteristic expression of German mentality. If this be so, any attempt to 
re-educate the Germans seems ‘to be hopeless ab initio. For if the present 
state of mind is predetermined either by character or by centuries old history, 
no re-educational scheme, even though it be the best that could be devised, 
will be able to change it. 

If the prospects are not so dark, it is because National Socialism is a much 
more complicated phenomenon than the “ re-educationalists ” are usually 
inclined to admit. It is true certaim traits inherent in the German character, 
history and thought .are undoubtedly operative in National Socialism. For 
instance, nobody denies that Liberalism has always been in a weak position in 
Germany and that liberty and individual freedom have never been a safe 
national possession there as in the Western countries. Further, there is agree- 
ment on the point that for a long time in Germany a traditional and influential 
school of thought has been in strong opposition to the liberal and humanitarian 
ideas of the West, to rationalism, intellectualism and classicism. Above all, 
German philosophy attached much more value to the power of the will and the 
element of human passion than did that of the Western countries ; it cham- 
pioned instinct against reason, intuition against intellect, the unconscious 
against the conscious. It is also true that all these doctrines have exercised 
a decisive influence on the whole German ideological outlook in the last 
decades, and have been accepted as operative principles of her home and 
foreign policy. 

In spite of this, it would be an over-simplification to explain National 
Socialism on merely national lines. In reality, the national socialist pheno- 
menon cannot fully be understood without the deeper backgrounds and 
causes of ‘the social and economic revolution which have made the rise of 
Fascism in the modern world possible, and, above all, without fully taking 
into account the spiritual nihilistic driving forces which transcend all national 
boundaries and are not confined in their destructive effects to Germany alone. 
They have appeared in Germany only as a result of peculiar circumstances. 
National Socialism would never have been able to appeal with such great 
success to the sub-rational sphere of man and to fill it with a new vitality 
and dynamic force if there had not existed a spiritual vacuum in the life of 
man and if the German people had not been in such great despair and dis- 
illusionment as was the case after the last war. By offering a new faith which 
claimed to equal religion in strength and enthusiasm of conviction and by 
giving man a new purpose in life, it released hidden forces and energies 
hitherto undreamed of. 

Now that National Socialism is doomed, the important question arises, 
with regard to German re-education, how best to fill the remaining vacuum. 
At bottom, this task is a religious one, and can, therefore, only be successfully | 
undertaken if it is possible to revive the true religious forces and convictions 
in Germany, and thus to secure a new Foundation, to borrow an expression 
from Carl Heath,! on which the whole spiritual and moral life in Germany 
1 Foundations, 1943. 
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ean rest. Only then will it be possible to replace the evil creed of Nazism. 


This situation explains why to-day the German problem has become a pho 
spiritual European problem of the first order and one of a universal character. ‘ae 
It will be argued thatthe common philosophy of lifeof the United Nations any 


provides the alternative and meets this religious need in post-war Germany, 
and that the various proposals made by the Allies in this direction aim at the demo 
attainment of this end. But is there among the United Nations a body of fg °M! 
agreed doctrine which can be imposed on, Germany ? ; Are'the basic ideo- 


logical differences between the Western democracies and the Soviet Union en 
really reconciled with each other, and do not these differences find their G 
expression in the  poltical attitude of these countries towards Germany ?! oot 


Must not Russia, from her ideological point of view, favour a different. post- 
war Germany than the liberal democracies of the West ? The fact that this way, 


conflict is being fought as a war between nations must not lead us to forget Bitle: 
that we are living in a primarily ideological age and that in‘such an age 
common standards and convictions are more important for the security of of oe 

( 


a country than all safeguards based on mere power and force, R 
Apart from this difficulty, Western civilisation itself has to a certain oie 


extent lost its former dogmatic character and its unifying power in the life tm 
of man. There are many disquieting signs, both in Europe and. America, sien 
that the modern mass man in these countries has no longer the unconditional pearit 
enthusiasm and deep faith in those values which have created, Western put 2 
civilisation. and made it an expression of a free personalist community. guida 
Therefore, many a thoughtful man and woman in these countries fear that sige 


without a spiritual revival of the West itself, the liberal democracies. will go wd 
on living on past capital. If this be so, it is doubtful whether the Western mel 


conception of life is strong enough in itself to be imposed on other countries patio 
whose tradition and history i is quite different from that of the Anglo-Saxon aes 
countries. peut: 

But setting aside this point and assuming for the sake of argument that only | 
the necessary measure of agreement on the basic principles of German It 
re-education can be secured among the United Nations, the method sug- and 
gested to attain this end seems to me to defeat its own end, and this, above those 
all, for two reasons : war ( 

First, the necessary machinery and methods recommended for the main- erew) 
tenance of such an educational system as described in detail by Mr Allnutt eeden 
in his proposal have a flavour of totalitarianism. . True, liberalism. does not ps 


imply absolute tolerance and does not go so far as to entitle a political party 
or movement to do away with liberalism by liberal methods and principles. ip 
As Mr Cordell Hull stated on April 9, 1944, there.can be no compromise vagal 
with National Socialism or Fascism. But it is another. question whether its ux 
the projected liberal democratic régime in post-war Germany can freely pene 
make use of the denounced methods of totalitarianism, As Mr _ Allnutt se 
rightly argues, no freedom. of expression would be permitted to the van- mital 
4 quished if Germany were the victor and all organisations contrary to Nazi yen 
" interests would be suppressed at once and-for ever. In the occupied countries ny 

Hitler has acted according to this principle and he would certainly have done 
the same in the Anglo-Saxon countries if he had ever had the chance. . But oe 


Ce 
1 On this question see the article in the Hispert Journat, Vol. XLII., pp. 116-125. 
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he has accomplished this by using the nationals of the countries. concerned 
who had already been organised in the Nezi and Fascist Parties: | In spite of 
this, Hitler has failed, although a totalitarian régime in the occupied countries 
would have corresponded in its ideology and structure to the totalitarian 
Nazi model. How. will it be possible to secure in post-war Germany a liberal- 
democratic régime if it is to be establsihed with the help of a method which 
conflicts with the liberal principles held dear in the Western countries them- 
selves, and if, invaddition, this régime. is to work under the control of the 
victorious Allies ? 

This leads us to the second point: The proposal to impose on post-war 
Germany an educational! system under the authority of the United Nations 
is closely connected with the Unconditional Surrender policy (which, by the 
way, the Russians have never fully accepted, and mostly restricted to 
Hitlerite Germany). This means that this suggestion is related to a policy 


‘according to, which a defeated Germany has no rights at all, not éven—as Mr 


Churchill, stated in. the House of Commons on February 22, 1944—the rights 
of the Atlantic, Charter. Here we have not to deal with the Unconditional 
Surrender Policy. : But what has to be stressed in this connexion is that it 
is quite a different thing on the basis of unconditional surrender, ¢.g. to dis- 
arm a nation and to establish military and economic controls, to enforce 
territorial changes, to, occupy a country for a certain period, ete.; than to 
put a national educational system under the permanent guardianship and 
guidance \of the victorious, United Nations. It seems to me an impossible 
undertaking to change the minds of a nation of more than 70 million people 
by the traditional methods of power politics. One cannot thus compel youth 
to repent, and love. This is not due to any peculiar character of the German 
nation. , It applies to all peoples who have become self-conscious and have 
transformed themselves into nations—be the nation strong or weak, victorious, 
neutral, or vanquished. in war. It is not a matter of chance, therefore, that 
only backward races and peoples have so far been educated in this way. 

It. may be said that the crimes,and atrocities committed by the Nazis 
and their associates in|the various countries dd not essentially differ from 
those perpetrated by undeveloped peoples and-races in former times. Post- 
war Germany may be, as Mr Allnutt points out, in statu pupillari, and “ the 
eireumstances. which; call for, this exceptional treatment ” may be “ unpre- 
cedented.”’ A case canjeven be made out for the view that the Nazi atrocities 
are worse than those of undeveloped races and peoples as they are the result 
of a deliberate policy and’ of almost scientific calculation, and are not the 
expression of the instinctive reaction of the primitive and ignorant mind, 
But, this does not change the fact that.a people which has once emerged from 
its uncivilised stage and has played its part as a nation in history cannot be 
treated—even if to-day its leading strata show all signs of moral decay and 
baseness—according to, standards and methods which would have been 
suitable, at a time. when the nation had not reached its full maturity. The 
standards and methods, which would have been appropriate to the Romans 
in their early historic period would have been of no avail at a time when the 
Roman civilisation was.in a state of collapse. A’ secular post-Christian period 
eannot be dealt with by the same methods as a pre-Christian one. 
Considering all this, our conclusion is that all the various projects to run 
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the future German educational machine by the help of an Educational 
Board or Commission or Council or a High Commissioner for Educational 
Matters ! are bound to fail in theend, First there is the difficulty of securing 
among the United Nations an agreement on the future ideological and 
political outlook of post-war German re-education. Secondly, there is the 
open question whether in the present situation the Western conception of life 
possesses enough strength in itself to be able tobe transplanted into other 
countries. Thirdly, there is the difficulty of securing liberal democracy with 
the help of totalitarian methods. Fourthly—and this is the main obstacle— 
no nation, even in its defeated stage, can be educated by the victor by the 
traditional means of power politics. If, within the framework of the un- 
conditional surrender policy, the attempt is made to impose on Germany the 
suggested educational scheme and to staff the schools with people responsible 
to the United Nations, the system will prove unworkable and collapse sooner 
or later. From this point of view, it would be more logical to draw the last 
consequence of this policy and to destroy Germany as a nation, 7,¢. annex 
and dismember the country by subjecting it with the help of armed forces 
and by using power and force drastically for an unlimited period—at the 
risk of being compelled to wage war continuously. 

The re-education of a defeated nation seems to me to have a@ chance of 
changing the minds and spirits of a people only if it is carried out by the 
vanquished themselves. A people can: repent only of its own accord.’ The 
implications of losing this war and the’consequenees of a Nazi collapse: will 
extend so far beyond man’s range of sight that forces may well be forth- 
coming in a much shorter time ‘than most people realise ‘to-day to 
satisfy the desperate need: for faith, without which ‘the re-education 
in post-war Germany cannot be based on a firm foundation. Whether 
despair and crushing ‘defeat will produce a great leader and spiritual 
genius,.as Dr Hilda D. Qakeley * is inclined to assume, I do not venture to 
predict. But we know that there are tens of thousands in Germany who 
refused to compromise with the régime and who have gone through all 
the fires of persecution, History will show that their struggle is no less 
heroic than that of like-minded people in the oceupied countries. What 
they have done may well provide: the basis forthe spiritual regeneration 
and the rebuilding of life in Germany. In addition, there are hundreds of 
thousands, yes, even millions of German people who have kept their faith in 
defiance of the Nazi régime—even if they have done so in silence—for reasons 
which Miss E.. A. Buller in her reeent book, Darkness Over Germany, has so 
masterly stated. They will also have a part to'play in re-educating Germany. 
I even doubt the correctness of the generally held view that the entire young 
generation which has gone through ten years of Nazi tyranny must be con- 
sidered lost. There are-signs which point to the’contrary. For instance, 
there was some unrest among university students a few months ago, and the 
recent appointment of an “ inspector-general for the training of military 
leaders ’’ also indicates that the national-socialist educational system does 

1 See First Report of the Joint Commission (Commission V. of the London International 
Assembly) on the Place of Education, Science and Learning in Post-War Reconstruction, 
1948. According to this report the High Commissioner would stand between the Allied 


Milit persis Bs and the German Ministry of Education. 
Hresert Journar, Vol. XLIT., p. 129. 
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not work properly, and that its aim to produce leaders filled with the Nazi 
spirit has not been achieved in more than ten years time. If this aim had 
been realised, then it: would also hardly be possible to build up now in = 
Moseow a German fighting foree which is to enter Germany alongside the 
Red Army. Reliable reports that the Church has also begun its re-educa- 
tional task m Germany and that its quiet work has already produced some 
results in the attitude of the German youth, fit well into this picture. 

~ But one point must be made quite clear. All attempts to change the 
outlook of life in Germany have a chance of being effective only if help is 
given by the United Nations to those who set up an educational system of 
the right kind, This dependence on the Allies explains why the whole 
re-educational problem is at the same time of eminent political significance. 
In the end it depends on the policy of the United Nations towards Germany 
whether she can purify herself and change her mind and spirit or whether 
the Allies are only able to produce a totalitarian Quisling system which is 
doomed before it has really begun to work, Up to now the attempt has hardly 
been made, on the part of the Western Powers, to win over the positive and 
constructive Western minded forces in Germany. It must even be asked 
whether the unconditional surrender policy does not increase the difficulties of 
re-educating the German people, because it at the same time kills the spirit 
without which all hope and desires for a fundamental and permanent spiritual 
change in Germany will prove illusory. For instance, must not the execution 
of the unconditional surrender policy have the effect that some of the funda- 
mental principles of the ‘‘ profession of faith ” as recommended by Mr Allnutt 
will be used as a weapon against the United Nations ?1 Let™us not forget 
that the anti-Nazi strata on which Germany’s spiritual future depends are 
divided to-day between those who look for salvation, liberation and guidance 
to the West and want to build up a post-war régime in harmony with Western 
principles, and those who. look quite as much for help, counsel and leadership 
to the East. Many signs point indeed to the fact that the Russians are not 
only geographically but also in their political and ideological conception of 
life nearer to a totalitarian Germany than the Anglo-Saxon countries, and 
that Russia might be prepared (especially if the understanding with Poland 
should not come to pass) to act towards Germany with the same political 
realism and efficiency which has already astonished so many in the military 
field. 

From the writer’s point of view, the heart and will of Germany will 
only change, and the Nazi spirit have no opportunity to return, if the various 
education schemes are put into the framework of a wider constructive 
Western policy based on Mr Stalin’s realistic differentiation between Germany 
and the Hitlerite State.2 Only then can the question which has not so 
far been put forward be raised whether National Socialism is not only opposed 


1 For instance, must not ‘the Germans argue that the solemnly stated Principles 

according to which “ any nation which injures another nation commits a crime”’ . . . or 

aes tries to steal the Homeland of another nation does wrong’’ and people “ who do 

oe ped ” are infringed by the planned territorial changes (annexation of East 

Upper Silesia by Poland as compensation for her losses in the East) and that 

Pr ah it is not true that “ other nations do not want to harm Germany and want to 
Bry eines Sith Gio Corman pecaie pte 

See Germany and the Hitlerite State by the Bishop of Chichester, 1944. 


Vou. XLIT. No.4 11 
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to Western civilisation, but to some degree also to specific German thought.! 
Then one may possibly come to the further conclusion that National Socialism 
is not only—as is usually said to-day—the consummation, but to a certain 
extent also the perversion and falsification of German thought and doctrine. 
The fact that many a man usually regarded as a forerunner of National 
Socialism would turn away dismayed and deeply ashamed from the Nazi 
ideology and its practical execution tends rather to confirm this suggestion. 
Otherwise I can see no realistic possibility of reconciling Germany with the 
West within the framework of the European civilisation and of securing the 
necessary pacification of the world.? 


GERHART H. LEIBHOLZ. 
OXFORD. 


1 As, for instance, to the doctrine of the historical school and the romantic movement, 
of the traditional conceptions of ‘ Volk *’ and State and of the theories of intuition and 
unconscious, 

_, 2 This comment was completed before I came across the article ‘The Re-education of 
Germany,’ by Kingsley Martin, in The Political Quarterly, vol. xv. (1944), pp. 135-148. 
Some of the points I have tried to make in these comments will catch the imagination of 
the reader ‘more quickly. and I hope gain in convincing power if, in addition, he takes 
into account Mr. Kingsley Martin’s thoughtful arguments. Therefore, I may commend 
this article as a highly valuable contribution to the problem in question. 
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A MAN AND HIS SOLITARINESS. 
E. M. ROWELL. 


In a war-riven world men everywhere are urgently probing the question of 
solidarity, the solidarity of members of a family, of a group, of a community, 
of masters and men, of people and state, of nation and nation, of man and of 
his world, but beneath all these questionings there lies, I think, the far deeper 


. problem of the relation between the possible solidarity of the many and the 


inevitable solitariness of the individual. 

And perhaps in our urgent quest of solidarity we are actually putting last 
things first, for it may well be that, in Whitehead’s phrase, what a man does 
with his solitariness determines in the last resort the quality of his, contri- 
bution to the community, and thus ultimately the worth of the community 
itself. ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

As we move among our fellows, and the more we move among them, we 
are surely dimly aware of the solitariness we bear within us, solitariness 
which is at once an almost intolerable burden and a possession of great price. 
** All I could never be, all men ignored in me ”’ is held fast and enshrined in 
such solitariness, but solitariness weighs heavy and “ we would if we could 
but we can’t’ share the burden. We can take so much from another, we 
can give so much, but solitariness can neither be given nor taken, and perhaps 
it is in our most intimate relationships that we realise our alorie-ness in all its 
starkness. 

It is often said that when he comes to his last end a man must pass 
through the gate of death alone, but surely there is a sense too in, which life 
itself is “‘ a strait gate and a narrow way,” in which our earthly pilgrimage 
is a passage through the alone. Kierkegaard says: “ 


“‘ Consciousness of oneself as an individual. This consciousness is 
the strait gate and the narrow way ; for it is not on this narrow way the 
numbers go, each following each; no, the effect of the narrowness is 
that every particular person must bécome an individual, to press for- 
ward through the strait gate along the narrow way. There no com- 
parisons cool the heat of the day, but neither do any comparisons kill 
with their treacherous chill. The broad way, on the other hand, is 
broad because many travel there. The crowd’s way is always broad. 
There in its glory blooms the poisonous flower of excuse ; there are the 
ensnaring retreats of evasion ; there blows the cold air of comparison— 
that way does not lead to life.” 1 


In the world we are indeed in the range of the comparative ; one man is 
more this, or less that, than another ; one man is preferred to another, and 
one competes with the other, since competition follows hard on the heels of 


1 Purify Your Hearts: 8S. Kierkegaard. 
& 323 
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comparison, The assessment of a man by his fellows is thus relational, and 
a man’s place among his fellows is hard-won and precarious ; but the self in 
itself has an intrinsic value, some touch of the absohite which endows it 
with the right and the power to stand among its fellows not as compared to 
but as compresent with them. 

For the solitariness of the self suffers no comparison ; the self is and holds 
its own absolute within it, and a man made in the image of God may surely 
say “‘ I am that I am.” 

And indeed it is not the subjective “I” but rather the objective “ me,” 
with its handy-men of the possessive “my ” and “ mine,” that stands in the 
market-place of comparison and barters its goods in the exchange of the 
world’s trafficking. It is the “ me” rather than the “‘ I ” which corresponds 
to and makes interchange with the “ you.”’ It is the “ me” who is the John 
Smith, say, whom you know, whom you pay, whom you ignore, whom you 
love, and who knows and pays and ignores and loves you. To myself I can 
never be John Smith; ‘‘ I have no name,” and to me the very syllables of 
the name I am called by sound, as I murmur them, quite irrelevant and 
almost absurd. 

But the “ me ” does not always dcianininte:s amid the stress and strain of 
our manifold and dispersed contacts there is a compelling force which sum- 
mons us from the many to the one, 


“which recalls us jealously to our own solitude and irreducible idio- 
syncrasy, . ... which inspires us to be and confirms us in our own 
being. It is a conflict between that which is too human in man, and that 
which is not human at all, and which does not feel itself to. be such.” 

‘“* Every man strong and integral feels himself to be other than just 
a man, and he stubbornly refuses to recognise himself as merely one of 
the numberless specimens of a type which goes on repeating itself.”’ 1 


The self is that which both denies and asserts itself, denies itself as a mere 
one among many, asserts itself in its own incomparability, its own unname- 
ableness. 

But the “I” is by no means “ au dessus de la mélée,” shut away in an 
inaccessible ivory tower; the “1” and the “me” are of course in a sense 
one, and always there is pervasive interaction between them. The “me ” 
may yield itself to the world ; it is adjustable, conformable, on the one hand, 
aggressive and possessive on the other, but all the while, more deeply inter- 
fused, the “ I)” is there, preventing the conformable from sinking into the 
homogeneous, and the possessive from running amok in the heterogeneous. 
The, “I” is always there to remind “ me ” that this, that, and the other are 
important but not all that important ! 

The “I” thus gives poise to the “ me,”, The “ me” suffers the slings 
and arrows of the comparative, but the sense of my own positive being, 
however low I must in honesty rate it, yet gives me some. assurance and 
stability whereby I am able to withstand the thrusts of comparison which 
my fellows have at me. 

I think sometimes lives are wrecked by a certain rift between the “I” 
and the “‘ me,’’—the “ me ” so vulnerable, so unable of itself to maintain 
1 Monsieur Teste: P. Valéry (translated). > 
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consistency and control. I remember long years ago_an old lady degraded in 
mental and physical habit through the cruel toll that drunkenness takes of 
a person, and one day her sister said.'to me: ‘ Yes, of course, she is all that, 
but underneath, you know, her soul is good.” And young as I was I under- 

stood and knew that this was true. The “ me.” of the old lady was lost, 

confused ; she was unaware of herself; some essential link between outer 
and inner self had been broken ; her soul was in hiding and she sraggesed 
along unwitting and alone. 

The theme of Stephen Spender’s short poem: “ An ‘I’ can never be a 
great man ”’ is, I think, the tragic separateness of the ‘I’ and the ‘ me,” 
He says :— 

Central “ I”? is surrounded by “I eating,” 


a I lo 99 66 I 99 66 I excreting,”’ 
And the® great I" planted in him 


Has nothing to do with all these. 


The “ prambik, I”? is an unfortunate intruder 
Quarrelling with “I tiring,’’ ‘* I sleeping ”’ 
And all those other “‘ I’s *’ who long for “ we dying.” 

Here incidentally I detect a want of magnanimity in the poet’s attitude 
towards “ brother ass ” which after all bears so large a part of the burden of 
our days and years !' But the main criticism to be made is that it is not true 
that the “‘ great I” “‘ has nothing to do with all these.”’. 

For the quality and character of the ‘‘ great I’ pervades each smallest 
bodily movement and gesture. Two men are confronted by the same situa- 
tion, and their reactions may be identical as regards what may be put into 
words, but the manner of reaction is quite different, each is sui generis, each 
is characteristic and idiosyncratic. The two men, say, lift their hats to a 
lady whom they meet ; both perform the same action, but thé quality of the 
two doffings is something absolute and incomparable. “ He does it with a 
better grace but I do it more natural.” 

The “ great I” is no “ unfortunate intruder”; contrariwise, it is that 
which imposes the pattern of personality alike on minds and on bodies. And 
human bodies, with their identity of structure and of function, and with 
their strange and indescribable differences as between one and another, are 
perhaps symbols of the unique quality of the self and also of its deeply 
pervasive influence. Even a drunken old woman has moments of gallantry, 
a spark of generosity, ‘‘ a flash of the will that can,”’ moment and flash which 
serve to show that the disintegration between the “‘ I” and the “* me ”’ is not 
complete. She is her old self, we say. 

But there are other personal pronouns to consider. While the relation 
between the “I” and the “ me ” is paramount, yet that between the “I” 
and the ‘* you” dominates as we seek to communicate with our fellows. 

It is I think unfortunate that we have displaced the deeply personal 
“thou ” in favour of a pluralistic “* you,” but we have of course endowed the 
“you ” with much of the tonal quality of the “ thou.” 

But however this may be, communication between the “I” and the 
“you ” depends for its integrity upon the recognition by each “I” of the 
“I” of the other, upon the realisation of the otherness of another. I sit side 
by side with some old friend whose way of life has differed greatly from mine 
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and none of whose opinions I share, and yet, by virtue of my recognition of 
his solitariness and of my own, I seem to hold some real communion with 
him; the “ f” meets the “ thou ” on its own ground of solitariness. On no 
other ground than this, it may be, can friend meet friend. 

We approach now the further problem of the relation between “I” and 
we.’ Here we are in the world of men—*“ the need of a world of men for 











































- me ”—world in which the strong silent “ I ” is so often thrust aside in favour I 
of the more facile ‘‘ me,” world which so often seems to demand of us only my | 
the “* me ” adequate to its uses and comformable to its rulings, world in which Diak 
the “ I ” often feels itself ‘‘ de trop,” the “* unfortunate intruder ” of Spender’s time 
poem. withi 

Nevertheless while the “ me ” accommodates, it is the “I” only which T 
accomplishes. Maritain states the issue thus : “* Nothing great is accomplished beco! 
in the world without a heroic fidelity to a truth which a man who says ‘I’ infriy 
beholds, and to which he bears witness ; a fidelity to a mission which he, a A 
human person, must perform—of which perhaps he alone i is conscious, and to unles 
which he sacrifices his life.” 2 | “me 

Only the “‘ I” can be a great man, and when the idiosyncratic “1” yields scorn 
place to a conformable “‘ me ” a community loses its essential differentiations, elem: 
and m the extreme case we arrive at the docile regimentation of Hitlerism. muni 

What is at stake is personality, and any suppression of personality. by the ness, 
community is a blow struck not only at persons but is self-destructive of the a ver 
community itself. The danger is real and urgent even among democracies, as it 
perhaps especially among democracies, and a certain levelling down of N 
personality can be discerned during recent years, “ in England now.” and. 


“The stale vanguard of the twenties and thirties of this century eomn 
urged upon their generation the belief that a man should not think of 
himself as an individual, but as a member of a group, a elass, a party. 
To this belief and the surrenders included in it they gave the general A 
name of ‘social consciousness,’ and so brought into their fold many 
innocents who thought that the phrase implied the loving of one’s @ ™@? 


neighbours,” 2 She 
It takes all sorts to make a world, and tniformity is world-destroying. [ buet 
A world is created and sustained by the interplay of particular and recal- M 
citrant othernesses, and without such manifold otherness a community falls “ay 
away through conformity into non-entity. Any number of “ me’s ” adjust- éan 0 
able and conventional, “ cannot make a world, because they are not free of thoug 
other human beings.” is a 
What does not a war-controlled Britain to-day owe to the strong and irate: 
characteristic individuality of a Churchill ! A) 


The vitality of any group, the power and worth of any “ we,” lies in the what 
presence in that group of free and independent and differing personalities. 
Integrity is all. And by virtue of this out-thrusting integrity there is possible Sr. | 
a more real and more rich interfusion of personalities than could be achieved 
under any self-denying ordinance. For while the “* me ” can conform, it is 
only the “‘ I” that can co-operate. 


1 Scholasticism and Politics : J. Maritain. 
* Menander’s Mirror : The Times Literary Supplement, January 9, 1943. 
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*“* Because of the very fact that I am a person and that I express 
myself to myself, I seek to communicate with that which is other and 
with others, in the order of knowledge and love. It is essential to person- 
ality to ask for a dialogue, and for a dialogue wherein I really give 
myself, and wherein I am really received.” } 


Integrity is all! But this does not mean that I enter the community of 
my fellows complete and whole in my self-hood and my self-assurance. 
Dialogue implies mutual interchange, and in giving myself to it I at the same 
time receive from it, receive that which changes me, but changes from 
within and not from without. 

That which I take from the community becomes incorporated in me ; it 
becomes part of me, my own, and the integrity of my personality is not 
in ; 
A mob sucks people into itself ; a community receives its members.” But 
unless the members of a community are personal “ I’s ” and not objective 
“me’s,” the community may well degenerate into the mob. And men speak 
scornfully of the mob, the many headed multitude, because it lacks the vital 
element of differentiation which is personality itself. ‘‘I° seek to com- 
municate with that which is other and with others ’’ because of my own solitari- 
ness, solitariness I must at once ever hold fast and ever seek to resolve. In 
a very real sense, I think, solitariness is the master impulse in all our giving, 
as it is also the master key for the many doors of our receiving. 

Nevertheless this same solitariness imposes a limit on what we can give 
and on what we can receive. For the individual always transcends the 
community : the community is necessary to the individual, but it cannot 
absorb or use the whole of him, and the individual however eager to give 
himself yet cannot yield his very self to any earthly fellowship. 

A man may give so much to his fellows, he may even give his life for his 
fellows, but there is something he cannot give. The something that urges a 
man to give and at thé same time prevents him from giving is his own 
solitariness, and what he cannot give is this very solitariness. A Dick 
Sheppard surrenders himself to each and all with whom he comes in contact, 
but his essential and inescapable solitude is his own ; that he cannot give. 

Moreover, there are specific activities which inhere in and -are peculiar 
to a man’s solitariness. Men may act together and feel together, but they 
can only think together and create together at one remove as it were. For 
though thought is communicable, thinking is solitary ; though a work of art 
is a vehicle of communication with the many, yet artistic creation is the 
travail of the one. j 

And then there is the question of religion which Whitehead defines as 
what a man does with his solitariness ! 

. E, M. ROWELL. 


St. ALBANS, 


1 Scholasticism and Politics : J. Maritain, 






AN INNER CONFLICT IN THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


W. S. URQUHART, D.Lirr., D.D., D.L., LL.D., 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. 


THE conflict which we have in mind is not that between the “ interior.” and 
the “ exterior’ will of God such as is represented in the contradictory 
activities of Father Joseph, whose character has recently been so brilliantly 
analysed in Grey Eminence. We are thinking rather of the conflict which 
arises when the inner religious spirit inevitably and legitimately seeks embodi- 
ment in the actual life of the individual or the society. The character of the 
tension which emerges from the disturbance of equilibrium is suggested in a 
direct manner by the medizval saying that “ only in God can’essence and 
existence be identical ” ; which I take to mean that only in God, the Creator, 
and not in any creature, can the idea, or ideal, be coincident with the actual. 
Human beings have always to deal with a discrepancy, and resolve it as best 
they may. As, under present conditions of experience, life is nothing without 
body as its vehicle, so does the essential character of religion require expres- 
sion, actuality, existence ; and, as soon as a beginning is made of meeting 


_ this requirement, the discrepancy is disclosed, the conflict joined. 


We employ many metaphors from Biblical and other ‘sources to describe 
this conflict. We speak of the flesh warring against the spirit ; of the earthly 
tabernacle which is being dissolved ; of the temple of God within us which 
ought to be pure and holy, but often is not so; of the treasure in earthen 
vessels, with the vessels becoming more earthy and more opaque ‘than they 
should be ; ‘and of the seen and the temporal, which veil from our sight the 
unseen and the temporal. From more general sources we derive the 
metaphors of the kernel and the husk, confessing that’ frequently the 
husk has grown so woody as to leave little space for the kernel. More 
abstractly, we speak of general laws and particular application ; in ‘ethical 
phrase we wonder if human freedom is not destroyed by deterministic con- 
cepts ; and metaphysically we discuss the relation of the One and the Many, 
puzzling, ‘under the questioning of Bradley and Bosanquét, as to how we 
may establish and define the status of the individual, If we are historically 
minded we reflect on the particular ethos of a period or a people, and’ point 
out how the same spirit has diversity of operations according to its century 
or its location. But whatever form of language is used, it is indicated that 
the conflict everywhere has the same general character. 

It appears that this conflict is both inevitable and dangerous. The spirit, 
bearing within itself the essence of religion, or the essence of Christian loyalty, 
would beat its wings helplessly in a vacuum, falling ever falling, unless it 
could encounter the resistance of the air or find some support on which it 
may depend. It must obtain some concreteness, it must embody itself, 
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create or assume some shape in which it can recognise itself or be recognised 
by others. There is ‘a natural, and therefore inevitable, connection between 
essence and expression: In the quaint phrase of German Theology, “‘ the soul 
has two eyes,” the use of one being “‘ to see into eternity ” and of the other: 
“to see time and the creatures.” Unfortunately the two eyes are not pro- 
perly co-ordinated, ‘and the internal effect of this misdirection of vision may 
be described'in Gilson’s saying, ‘* Man seems incapable of facing an antimony 
without worshipping the terms of it.” Dean Inge describes the fundamental 
character of this conflict by calling it instinctive ; ‘‘ our instinctive reluctance 
to allow any spiritual fact to remain without an external expression,” and 
he adds, more genérally;'‘‘ The truth is that there are two movements—a 
systole and a diastole of the spiritual life—an expansion and a concentration. 
The' tendency has been to emphasise one at the expense of the other, but 


| they must work together, for each is helpless without ree other ” sagem 
| Mysticism, p. 28). 


Man does not live by bread siete; but he must have sinsad his spirit ake 
requires a local habitation. ‘There are many motives urging him towards 
expression ‘of the spiritual life.' In order that he may understand his own 
spiritual experience, he must objectify it, hold it up before himself as it were, 
gaze at it imaginatively and dramatise it. A man may have an intense experi- 
ence of salvation wrought for him through the death of Christ, and he may 
indicate the depth of his emotional participation in the sufferings of Christ, 
by the use of the symbol of the Cross. But sometimes there is truth in the 
saying, “* Christ revealed his idea of the Suffering Servant in reality; we 
dramatise the truth and get away from it” (p. 185). 

Another motive leading to expression is the craving for order. The 
independence of the spirit must be confined within a framework ; otherwise 
we do not know what to do with it—it is an uncomfortable possession for a 
human being confronted with daily life. He is afraid of the unlimited, and 
so restricts it. ‘This motive is more strongly operative in the West than in 
the East. In the East there is not such a fear of the Infinite even when 
interpreted as the unlimited ; in the West we still enjoy—or are burdened by 
—the legacy of Greek orderliness, even if, as Irving Babbit suggests, it may 
be only ‘a pseudo-classical love of decorum,” and not a prgeere present-day 
feeling. 

But the chief motive leading inevitably to expression, is the neath) motive 
—the impossibility of living alone even in spiritual matters. The degree of 
truth that is in the “ social contract ’’ theory may be applied in the religious 


sphere, but the contract here certainly is not artificial, it is the outcome of 


the natural necessity for survival. As Dr Coulton says, “ If the individual is 
to survive he must become part of an organism-——a Church, and the Church 
can survive only if it is organised” (Studies in Mediaeval Thought, p. 21). 
For the sake of survival the individual submits to the influence of particular 
time and place and allows his organisation to be so rigid that it cannot lend 
itself to the movement of time. He becomes tied also to the'particular place. 

Thus it cannot be denied that we have to pay a price forjthe embodiment 
we require for our spiritual energising, and sometimes the price is so heavy as 
almost to bankrupt the resources of the spirit. 

There are indeed many associated dangers, but one frequent trouble is 
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that we. are too much afraid of danger in connection with expression. We 
do not go to the world with sufficient confidence in its sacramental character 
or with the conviction that “‘ the.earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof ”’ 
and that signs, or symbols may be natural as well as conventional. Either 
through the infiltration of Eastern influences, or the persistence even till now 
of the Neo-Platonism of the early Christian centuries, we have allowed our 
attitude to Christian expression to be infected with something of the spirit 
of -negative mysticism—the via negativa—more or less camouflaged in 
Prostestant phraseology. We tend to be.depreciatory of all embodiment. 
Contact. with the world is thought to be contaminating—at the most only a 
** second-best,?? Earth is a “‘ desert drear”’ for the spirit, and. Heaven, a 
transcendental heaven only, is our home, The risks are so great, that we 
have little heart for expression, and little enthusiasm for the sublimation of 
the materials out. of which the spirit has to make a dwelling-place. Thus we 
build a makeshift conventicle instead of a temple of lasting beauty. We 
regard our environment as a prison-house from which we are concerned only 
to eseape, instead of an exercise-ground on which by taking risks we may 
strengthen the sinews of the soul, Ideals of this negative kind may be high, 
but they spring from other than Christian sources, and, as Goethe has said, 
‘‘ There is no sadder sight than the direct striving after the Unconditioned 
in this thoroughly conditioned. world,” 

One of the actual—as distinct from imaginary—dangers is the main 
theme of Martin Buber’s J and Thou. An application of his teaching to this 
particular topic would suggest that the price we pay for the socialising of 
our religion is unnecessarily high because we have formed the habit of regard- 
ing our fellows-as things rather than persons, and so allowed their effect on 
us and our reaction to them to become mechanical and deterministic. Perhaps 
it isa danger of this kind. which Mr E, M. Foster has in the back of his mind 
when he says in a recent novel (Howard’s End), “‘ In public life who shall 
express the wnseen adequately. It is private life that holds out the mirror to 
infinity, because it is personal intercourse and that alone that ever hints at 
a personality beyond our daily vision.” 

But danger lies not only on the social side ; it attends every effort in the 
direction ef expression. We may agree with Gilson that ‘“‘ we must use 
matter in order to get away from matter,” but the matter which we use 
seems to have a restrictive effect, and to hinder the radiation of our essential 
religious feeling. Bergson speaks of “ the crystallisation, brought about by 
a scientific process of cooling, of what mysticism has poured, red-hot, into the 
soul,of man.”’ He suggests further that ‘* as popularisation is to science, so 
is organisation, to the essence of religion ’’—a diluting of it in order to make 
it acceptable to the ordinary world of men. 

The dangers vary, aceording to the character of the human aspirations 
which seek embodiment, But we may note, in passing, that some have 
detected a danger even in the very fact of variation itself, It has been said 
‘union with God can only be final if it is total’ (Bergson, Two Sources, 
p..197), and from this it would seem to follow that no differentiated spiritual! 
endeavour can ever be adequate. Yet we regard most of our attempts as 
final, variegated though they may be, and therein lies our danger. 

Perhaps some of the most obvious dangers are connected with credal 
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expression. Because God’ has given us minds we must have intellectual and 
intelligible statements of our faith ; but there is constantly & feeling of dis- 
crepancy between the statement and the spiritual experience it is expectéd 
to convey—a tension, if you like, between emotion and thought; between 
the past and the present, and between the present and the future. Evidence 
that we are conscious of this discrepancy is to be fourid in’ the freqtient 
controversies as to the advisability of repeating the creeds at public worship ; 


-and also in the charges by conservatives of ‘selling’ the’ pass,” and the 


counter-charges by progressives of obscurantism ; frequently also do laymen, 
exulting in their formal freedom, criticise those who, professionally atid 
legalistically, signify their adherence to a particular creed, or whose meee, 
when the challenge is brought, gives an uncertain sound. , 

There is undoubtedly the danger of stereotyping, ‘with the result' that, in 
William James’ phrase, that “ the sincere heart is elsewhere.” ‘Creeds are 
“dated,” bear traces of the ethos of a partictilat period, and we Gannot 
easily leap across the centuries. They have also’ a local character, and we 
cannot readily place ourselves within the mentality of a people of another 
country, or another continent, than our own. ‘Thus it comes about that’as 
Irving Babbit says, “‘ Every great doctrine is in constant péril of passing 
over into some hollow semblance, or even it may be, into some mere caricature 
of itself *” (Rousseau and Romanticism, p.'25). 

Yet we should not exaggerate the danger. Feeling which is’ diserépant 
from the intellectual statement may work both ways; it. may lead the 
conservative to more intense conservatism, but it may also supply a con- 
tinuing basis of faith for the restless modernist. There are, ¢.g: many people 
in England who attend Church only on Christmas Day or Baster Sunday, 
and in Scotland only on the infrequent Communion Sunday. Ifyou were to 
challenge the more reflective to give an honest account of their mental 
attitude, you would find that they had no very firm belief: in the detailed 
parts of the service, but that its total impression was not very far removed 
from the pristine experience of childhood’s days. 

It is not, of course, satisfactory to rely upon the consideration that creeds 
often arise out of emotional tension, or upon the fact that, though in’ their 
purely intellectual form they may not continue to satisfy the originating 
emotion, yet the emotion may persist even along with the dissatisfaction. 
But perhaps it may be suggested that, even as regards intellectual statement, 
a relieving distinction may be made between the details and the total meaning 
of a creed. We cannot estimate the precise amount of relief this might 'give 
to an uneasy conscience, but if there is'any truth at all in the contention that 
a man may be sceptical about the details of a creed and yet a believer ‘in its 
total intent, this might mitigate to some extent the severity of easily brought 
accusations of insincerity. 

In any case, from what has been said, it would appear that dangers arising 
from rigidity of creed, cannot, without very considerable loss, be met simply 
by root and branch teconstruction. Creeds cannot be made ad hoc, ' Even if 
& brand-new creed might conceivably meet more adequately a particular 
modern situation, much of the value of the older creed may, as Professor J. B. 
Pratt suggests, consist in its *‘ overtones ” rather than in its explicit state- 
ments ; and these would re from the newer forms.” ©’ 
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The danger, attaching to religious symbolism has been widely recognised. 
It has been said that ‘‘ medieval art energised in nature as its:medium, but 
pointed to another world ’’ (Whitehead, p.'8). Frequently in the course of 
the centuries the other world has been lost. sight of,:and in general we do not 
even. yet realise sufficiently that.our symbols are inadequate representations 
of the underlying Reality ; we take them as valuable in themselves, Symbols 
we must have. Our attitude to the Sacraments shows our consciousness of 
this. ,,We require more than thought and word to express our deepest sense 
of communion with God. But Dean Inge, who in his treatment of the Sacra- 
ments emphasises this consideration, himself, goes ‘on to, say, that ‘it is the 
tendency of all symbols to petrify or evaporate, and forthwith to lose their 
religious content.’ So, on the part of thése who. cherish the symbols, we 
often, find a sinking to a, superstitious level, and a worship which leads us 
away from reality instead of towards it. And this danger is not one to which 
only ritualistic forms of worship are liable. 

Contrariwise, a superstitious regard, for symbols on the part, of the 
religionist evokes stinging criticism from. the unsympathetic, as, for example, 
that symbolism is ‘‘ a colourful veil for agnosticism.” Also they call forth 
from. the more. sympathetic the warning, that ‘‘ religious symbols are par- 
ticularly dangerous just beeause they get. so much stronger a hold of the 
emotions.”’ Illustrations of this danger, we may, get. in plenty from older 
centuries, ¢.g. the magical use of the “* Paternoster,’ and the mechanical use 
of the Crucifix.. Symbols are safe only if,we:can,use them as we properly use 
a, photograph, As some one has said, we do not look at the photograph; we 
' see through the photograph. 

An allied danger here suggests itself--what might be called the Stary 
danger, or the purely esthetic view, of. religion and religious services.. This 
view acquired phifosophical status mainly in the ;mid-nineteenth century 
when, ‘by the hard-boiled scientific thinkers, ,religion was relegated to the 
realm.of poetry or dreams. A relevant Biblical quotation is Ezekiel xxxiii. 32, 
‘“* Lo, thou art unto them as a very loyely song of one that hatha pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument, for they hear thy words but they 
do. them not.” Frayn quotes appositely on this a comment of Mark Ruther- 
ford’s, ‘‘ The most. hopeless condition into which a people can fall. Cultured 
literary admiration ;which becomes even. enthusiastic of the style and 
beauty of the word—a very. lovely song it. is, but the heart goeth. after 
gain,” (p. 185). 

There is also a danger of depreciation of expression, in, the, dissation of 
moralism and social service, Gilson, however, points out with great clearness 
the difference which Christianity has made ‘and still makes in this respect. 
He shows that we have been led away from the. classical idea that morality 
might be an end in itself, to the truer position that its, ultimate value is that 
it leads to God and the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 

_ The greatest danger of all in the expression of Christianity is probably to 
be found in connection with ecclesiastical institutions, In them we are made 
prisoners of time and place to perhaps a greater extent than in any other 
relationship of life. In his most.recent book, Dr L..P, Jacks says, “ Religion 
is too pure a thing for corporations. _ It needs society, the society of friends, 
but the vitality begins to wane when the society, turns itself into a corporation, 
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a‘ body ’ with vested interests which are not religious. A similar declension 
takes place when human society which is natural to man gets converted into 
the political state, with sovereign interests which are not human:” We 
become laudators of that which is past, and think that what has been, must 
be, that the arrangements we have made must last for ever. Instead of our 
controlling the systems we have established, they control us. In pointing 
out dangers of this kind we are not to be understood as denying the purpose 
of God in history or His Divine guidance of the Church. We are simply 
noting the danger which arises from over-emphasis upon the human con- 
tribution. It is again a case of the “‘ axe boasting itself against him that 
heweth therewith, of the saw magnifying itself against him that shaketh it,” 
the overwhelming of the human personal by the sub-human impersonal, the 
revolt of man against his Maker. Our trouble is that:we so often look towards 
the past through the haze of “‘ golden-age ” conceptions, and assign to an 
inherited institution not only what it actually accomplished, but also all that 
it aspired to be ; and we fall down and worship it. We are backward looking 
rather than forward looking. 

So also we lose our liberty. ‘This was perhaps more obvious in medieval 
times, when, as Niebuhr puts .it, ‘‘ since the will of God was completely 
expressed by an historical institution, the individual always remained con- 
scious of the general categories, social, moral and political of which he was an 
exemplar, and never expressed himself fully as an individual ” (p. 62). But 
the danger is not confined to medieval times; it is not unknown to-day. 

Yet in considering this danger, we should not minimise the value of 
orderliness, or swing over too violently from the collective passivity of the 
Middle Ages to the iconoclastic extremes of Protestant individualism. 

But in general it may be said that in our ecclesiastical expression of 
Christianity we are too retrospective or at least too static in our attitude. 
We tend to worship the creatures of our own hands and attempt to confine 
the Divine Guidance of the Church within our own rigid frameworks and even 
our own lifetime.’ We fail so often to perceive and preserve the continuity 
between the purpose of God and Christ and the operation of the practical 
reason of man ; and yet if the Church is to work for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God we must re-establish that continuity, think dynamically rather than 
statically, 

So, to sum up—we cannot do without expression, but our various forms 
of expression seem often to bring us to a sorry pass. Where is the solution 
to be found which will lead to any degree of adjustment between essence and 
expression ? 

The answer is that there can be no solution until time merges into eternity ; 
or rather, that the only solution under our temporal conditioning is in reso- 
lutely recognising the inadequacy of our expressions of Christianity and— 
equally resolutely—refusing to give up the quest for more adequate expres- 
sions. As has been said, ‘“‘ The human spirit beats against the bars of time 
and space, and can never be satisfied with any earthly utopia” (Inge, 
Christian Mysticism, p. 824). ‘ It is not for you to know the times and the 
Seasons . . . but ye shall receive power.” 

The solution is not in iconoclasm as regards our creeds and institutions, 
but in discovering the living meaning and value of them. It is not in the 
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abandonment of our symbols, but in the reverent use of them until they 
become not opaque but translucent. 

Personally, I find some helpful suggestiveness in a quotation from Dr 
Coulton (ibid,, pi 14). ‘* Things worth remembering appear not as the great 
facts they ultimately were, but as the far greater facts they tried to be.” 
Taken in its direot meaning this explains our excessive reverence for a dead 
past, and the golden age tendentiousness. of so much religious expression, 
even within Christianity. It explains, ¢.g. our excessive emphasis on the 
original character of the constitution of the Church and the intense reverence, 
in some quarters, for the doctrine of Apostolical succession. It explains mtich 
of humanism also—man’s pride in his present achi¢vement,.and his over- 
weening confidence in himself, as he tends to regard his God-given aspirations 
as already fulfilling themselves, or fulfilled, in the phere of actuality, and so 
claims to be Slready invested with Divinity. But the suggestiveness of the 
passage goes further. It seems to indicate also man’s craving for historicity, 
his longing for the expression of the Divine in history, his deep-seated urgency 
towards the admission of the Incarnation into the scheme of human life. 
May hot our conservatism in expression be redeemed if it is understood not 
as a “‘ harking back ” to a dead past, but as the preservation, in ouf reverent 
memory and faithful obedience, of an Incursion of the Divine, which can 
never belong only to the past. The remedy for the dangers of deadening 
expression is that the backward-looking tendency of humanity must unite 
with the forward-looking, become symbolic of time passing into etefnity, 
assured by the assurance of the unity and continuity of the historical with 
the eternal Christin whom alone—to repeat the phrase—‘ essence and 
existence are identical ’’—Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever,” Who provides for the realisation of this identity within the range of 
human expression and experiehce—ever forward-looking to the “ prise of 
the high calling of God fn Christ Jesus.” 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when He 
shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

And the symbols of our highest expefience become translucent, with the 
light of God shining through them, “ I saw no temple therein, for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it.” 

; W. S. URQUHART. 
TorPains, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
ON WHAT TERMS IS IT. POSSIBLE? 


S. R, WOODS, M.A., 
Headmaster, Cotham School, Bristol. 


Nor the least difficult element in the problem of religious education is the 
lack of agreement about the nature and foundations of religious belief. The 
schoolmaster, untrained in philosophy, is not competent to assess the validity 
of the varying definitions of religion or even fully to appreciate the signi- 
fieance of their differences, but his knowledge of school organisation, and his 
professional experience generally, may enable him to suggest what conse- 
quences would follow within the schoo] from an attempt to introduce into 
the school a religion of a particular type and what conditions within the school 
must be fulfilled for that type of religious teaching to be effective. 

Tf religion is a way of life and education is a preparation for life, every 
system of organised education is religious. The phrase “ religious education " 
is tautological. Formal education is a deliberate attempt to control the 
environment of the child by selecting from the sum total of possible experi- 
ences those experiences which are held to be most valuable. This selection 
of experience will be in accordance with some purpose, for it is by reference 
so some end that they are valued and selected, and this purpose is to fit the 
boy for living. But since-education is correlative to life, the religion of each 
and every school may not be the same. The nature of the end to be pursued 
will depend upon the conception of the nature of the child that is held by 
those who control the school. Is he fundamentally a brain or a stomach, a 
cog in the economic machine or a pawn in the despot’s game? Is he * no 
more than a slight stretch of the ether, appearing for a short time to play the 
tragedy and comedy of life and then to vanish for ever in the eternal solitude 
of the grave, or is he a child of the Heavenly Father to whom he is responsible 
for his life, whom he may love and serve with joy and to whom he will return. 
when life is over?” + The possible definitions of the nature of the child are 
endless and to each there will be an appropriate education, whose aim is the 
realisation of that nature and whose activities are unified and directed to that 
end. 

Accepting this definition of religion, the distinction between “ religious ”’ 
and “ secular ” education disappears. Instead we can distinguish between 
systems of education that are false and systems that are true, for “ religion 
is by no means necessarily good. . . .'In your religious experience the God 
with whom you have made terms may be the God of destruction, the God 
who leaves in his wake the loss of the greater goodness.” ® Men can be 


1 Spurr, Can We Know God? p. 28. 
» Whitchiend, Religion to the aking, p. 7. 
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described as religious “‘ whose God is their belly and whose end ” for that 
reason “‘ is destruction ” for “‘ the common character of all evil is that its 
realisation in fact involves that there is some concurrent realisation towards 
elimination.” 1 ‘Therefore the extent to which the external observer will 
accept any system of education as truly religious will depend upon the extent 
to which he feels that the principle upon which the school tries to unify its 
activities is based upon a true and complete conception of the nature of the 
child rather than one which is false or partial. But the religion of the school, 
defined as a way of life, is something which, whether true or false, covers the 
whole activity of the school, It is the criterion by which everything is 
selected, the standard by which all else is valued, that central principle from 
which nothing must stand unrelated. It cannot be merely a school subject. 

While retaining the conception of religion as a way of life, this additional] 
qualification may be added to the definition of religion, namely, that it is a 
way of life which is the consequence of reflection and possesses the approval 
of the intelligence. It is a rational religion ‘‘ whose beliefs and rituals have 
been reorganised with the aim of making it the central element in a coherent 
ordering of life—an ordering which shall-be coherent both in respect to the 
elucidation of thought. and in respect to the direction of conduct towards a 
unified end commanding ethical approval.” ? 

To describe religion as ‘‘ rational ”’ is, I believe, to accept the validity of 
the ways of understanding employed in the several branches of intellectual 
enquiry and to forego any claim for the existence of a mode of experience 
peculiar to religion. Religion is a synoptic or synthetic view of knowledge, 
that attempt to bring into coherent relationship the sum total of human 
knowledge which is necessary, because each so-called “‘ subject ”’ is an abstrac- 
tion from the unity of knowledge and possible, only if each criterion of truth 
which men employ is accepted as valid within its own sphere and there is 
agreement about the boundaries within which each criterion should be 
applied. 

This definition of religion destroys the distinction between “ religious ” 
and “ secular” knowledge ; the distinction is between knowledge in part 
and knowledge as a whole. Applied to a school it means that every lesson is 
a religious lesson, since each separate subject provides part of the evidence 
upon which the religion rests and is an exemplification of it. Every criterion 
of truth which the child is taught to employ will be a valid test of the truth 
of that religion in so far as that religion contains an element to which that 
particular criterion is appropriate. Its teaching cannot be limited to a 
weekly lesson given by a specialist teacher, though I would argue that 
education cannot concern itself only with the process of analysis and ignore 
the complementary process of synthesis and that therefore there should be 
a period in the time-table in which the contribution of each subject to the 
school’s religion could be noted, the relationships between the various subjects 
investigated and the philosophy that emerges studied. 

i §1 think the important fact to note is that a rational religion in a school 
springs from and is dependent upon} the, content of the curriculum generally 
and must be in harmony, with it.% It is rebafbagia to fix or control the religion 


1 Whitehead, op. cit.,.p. 
* Religion nthe Maing, A N. Whitehead, p. 20. 
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of the school without also fixing and controlling the content of each subject 
so that: nothing is taught which is not in harmony with it. But though, on 
the face of it, a way of life upon a rational basis would seem to be peculiarly 
fitted to be the religion of a school, and particularly a day school in which the 
training for life is inevitably in the main intellectual, there is the’ difficulty 
that in a state wherein there is freedom of thought no definition of the 
content of a rational religion will gain universal assent and therefore give 
unity to the educational process and where there is religious toleration the 
state cannot without inconsistency impose an official definition of orthodoxy. 

Freedom of thought, or at any rate, freedom of academic thought—and it 
is with this kindof thought that the school is concerned—is meaningless unless 
sometimes divergences of opinion about the truth exist and are intellectually 
legitimate. Otherwise to admit freedom of thought is to destroy the distinc- 
tion between truth and error. These differences arise not from any intel- 
lectual sin of omission or commission, but, are the consequence of the falli- 
bility of the human powers of understanding and the limitations of human 
knowledge. , ‘‘ Here we see through a glass, darkly.” If, therefore, these 
divergences exist in the. various branches of knowledge, which are the result 
of the process. of analysis, by so much the more will they be apparent in 
religion, the process of synthesis. 

It may, therefore, be argued that religious education on the basis of a 
rational religion is impossible, if. the religion of the school is that conception 
of the nature of life for which the school is a. preparation and which gives 
unity to the whole educational process and if, on a rational basis, no agree- 
ment about the nature of life is possible. This is logically correct, but may 
not be. true, in practice., It could with equal force be argued that since 
between the members of a society there must be a unity of aim and purpose, 
there cannot be freedom of thought or religious toleration, because the 
consequences of such freedom and toleration must be disunity and chaos, 
But if without compulsion or control there is amongst the members of a 
society a wide. measure of agreement of opinion and divergences tend to be 
on matters which are less than fundamental, the state can function efficiently 
without a precise definition of the purpose for which the state exists. In fact, 
precision of definition would lead to that disunity which it would be the aim 
of definition to prevent, So it is I. believe with the school. I would contend 
that the school could frankly recognise the inevitability of differences of 
religious opinion and content itself with saying that the religion of the school 
is a.,search after a moral purpose in life, without attempting to define it. 
The supreme aim and end of the school is to assist the boy to determine his 
decision. I frankly admit, however, that if it is held that religious divergences 
are on fundamental matters, passing the bounds of legitimate doubt and 
entering the realm of error and heresy, then religious education on a rational 
basis is impossible, but so equally on this argument are freedom of thought, 
religious toleration and democracy itself. 

Yet another qualification can be added to the definition of religion. It 
can be asserted that the term “ religion ” should be applied to a way of life, 
approved by the reason, only if that way of life includes belief in God, the 
essential spiritual nature of man and the possibility of harmonious relation- 
ships between God and man. 
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In this case education riced not be religious, for’it would be possible to but 
organise education upon a conception of the nature of life which did not tt 
include these beliefs. The distinction between “ religious and “* secular ”’ The 
education is now between an education which is based upon a belief that this the 
world is but a preparation for the next and that the purpose of life cannot be hist 
effected within the period of biological existence and one the ideals. and ire 
content of which are concerned exclusively with this world. en 

I do not believe that religious education is possible, if religion is defined sate 
in this way. As long as the basis of religion is rational, differences of religious To ; 
opinion are inevitable, and no particular definition of a rational religion will reli 


command the allegiance of all who teach and all who learn. I admit that by pa 
means of a religious test it would be possible to secure that all members of xP 
the staff of a school held the same religious beliefs and that their concerted 


influence, if deliberately applied, would result in fact in a large measure of Bile 
acceptance by their pupils of these opinions, so that on the surface it would “ea 
appear that religious education had been realised. My point is that they si 
cannot deliberately attempt to determine the boy’s religion without violating “y 
the principle of reason, which we are still-regarding as the basis of religion, von 
i for reason and freedom of thought are inseparable. A staff acting in this way lis 
would have abandoned the principle of reason, fér within the realm of the omy 
. controversial in which competent opinion is divided the only justification for ute 


the teacher attempting to impose one view rather than another is that one ie 
is proved beyond doubt by some authoritarian theory of knowledge. 3 


This leads to another definition of religion. Religion may still be defined ag 
as a way of life and a way of life which includes belief in God, the essential 
spiritual nature of man and the possibility of harmonious relationships oes 
between God and man, but it may be asserted that the basis of religious belief ; 
cannot be rational. There are those who would maintain that the truths of aa, 
religion are not the result of human reflection or enquiry, but have been it 
revealed from on high. Reason is a valid way of knowing up to a point, but id 
beyond.a certain limit it ceases to be effective and we enter the realm of faith. ts 1 
The Bible, interpreted by the individual or the Church, is authoritative. I : 
think that those who hold this opinion would tend to maintain that there is 7. 
no real clash between faith and reason. Any apparent clash is due to the kn 
inevitable differences between perfect and imperfect knowledge. The existing “f 
evidence which a secular historian would accept may be insufficient to warrant Th 
credence in the historical element in religion ; religion may assert that which lad 


science in its present state of knowledge would deny. But this is not to cast ledg 
if doubts upon the authority of revealed truth nor the competency of reason 
within its restricted limits ; it is simply to. recognise once again the fallibility J} ‘YP¢ 
of the human powers of understanding and the limitations of human know- | 


ledge abou 
Religious education on this basis is a possibility. There is a distinction 

between “‘ secular ” and “ religious ” knowledge, between knowledge that is Th 

the product of human activity and knowledge that is the consequence of oon 


Divine revelation,’ but a synthesis of the two is possible, provided that it is aw 
accepted that they are two realms of thought, each with a different evidential 

basis and that in case of apparent clash to accept the greater authority of 
revealed truth is not to deny the validity of reason and natural knowledge, 
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but to recognise its limitations, But religious education on this basis. is 
possible only if all who teach accept this authoritarian theory of knowledge 
and the parents of all who learn wish their children to be trained to adopt it. 
The teacher of history must agree that the principles of historical evidence 
that he applies to secular events in past time are not applicable to the 
historical element in religion ;, the science teacher must be willing, even in a 
science lesson, to maintain the essential error of applying scientific criteria of 
truth to items of religious knowledge which, were they not part of religion, 
would be classed as scientific. Such a religion cannot be a school subject. 
To introduce into the school a single specialist teacher who holds this view of 
religion is not to establish religious education, if the remainder ‘of the staff 
explicitly or implicitly in their teaching deny the theory of knowledge upon 
which this view of religion depends. It is also perhaps relevant to add that 
this authoritarian theory of knowledge is not generally accepted at the 
universities and that it is from the universities that the ranks of the teachers 
are recruited. Under existing conditions in this country I am sure that a 
nation-wide system of religious education is impossible on this basis, — 
it may be possible in a limited number of schools. 

The common feature of every type of religion so far described is that 
religion is defined as a way of life, embracing and controlling the whole of 
life, but this may be challenged. Religion is rot the whole of life nor a 
coherent synthesis of all experience ; it is an aspect of life and one type of 
experience, that mystical or religious experience by which man may have 
direct knowledge of God. 

Religious education is clearly impossible if religion is but a part of life, 
even though it may be the most important part. It may be a type of experi- 
ence of the content of which any valid philosophy has to take account and 
explain, but as a basis for education it is insufficient. What is needed for 
education is something “‘ which holds together all the diverse facets of its 
culture, its religion and its games, its business morals and its sense of indi- 
vidual worth, its economic structure and its sexual ethics.” ! ‘ 

Religious instruction, however, would be.a possibility, and it could be 
maintained that no education would be complete without it. If there is in 
the school already a number of subjects, each with its appropriate way of 
knowing and criterion of truth, there is no reason why another subject should 
not be added with yet another criterion of truth and mode of experience. 
There can no more be a clash between religion and science than between art 


‘and science, for they are different realms, and a synthesis of religious know- 


ledge and scientific knowledge is as possible as a synthesis of any other two 
types of knowledge. -The objection to this argument is, as was pointed out 
earlier, that a synthesis of knowledge is only possible if there is agreement 
about the process of analysis, if each criterion of truth. is regarded as valid 
within its own realm and there is no dispute about the boundaries which fix 
these realms. This cortdition is fulfilled in the case of the secular subjects. 
The difficulty of introducing religious instruction on a mystical basis into the 
School is that the validity of mystical experience is not universally recog- 
nised. I feel that religious instruction on a mystical basis would be efficient 
only if all members of the staff accepted mysticism as a valid mode of experi- 
1 C. H. Waddington, The Scientific Attitude, p. 59. 
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ence. Otherwise the boy would find that the validity of the type of evidence 
used in the religious lesson ‘to prove 'the existence of God was denied in the 
teaching of the other subjects and the school would be divided against itself. 

My argument, in brief, is that effective religious education is impossible 
if the religion of the school is a foreign importation, brought in ab eztra from 
the Churches and ‘unrelated to the curriculum and activities of the school. 
The necessary unity between religion and education could be obtained in 
either of two ways. Either we can start with a religion and then frame an 
education to suit it,’ excluding all that is’ incompatible with that religion ; 
or we can start with education and let the religion emerge from it asa home- 
grown product of the school life and work. But if, for example, there is less 
than complete harmony between the thought and teaching of the universities 
and the thought and teaching of the Churches, it ‘is impossible for the schools 
to ‘take their “‘ education ” from the one and their “ religion ” from the other 
and by mere juxtaposition within the time-table to produce. “religious 
education.” 
S. R. WOODS. 
BRrIsTOL. 
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THE MEANING OF ANTI-SEMITISM. 
: ANOTHER VIEW.! 
iR. TRAVERS HERFORD, D.D. 


THE particular expression of ill-feeling known as. Anti-Semitism is more 
glaringly displayed in the world to-day than ever before, it is more widely 
spread and more deadly i in its working ; and there is perhaps a more general 


‘condemnation of it, arising from a closer acquaintance with its results, than 


has ever been expressed before. The Nazi effort to exterminate the Jews is 
an example, more complete than any other in history, of what Anti-Semitism 
can do in, its most extreme form. To say so much is simple and easy. But - 
to explain why Anti-Semitism is present at all, is another matter. For it is 
a social evil found not only in the present age, but in varying degrees and 
under different forms through all the centuries since the beginning of the 
Christian era. Many causes have been alleged for the growth and persistence 
of the evil, and those causes have doubtless contributed, each its share, to 
the total effect ; but they have not all been present or operative all the time, 
and Anti-Semitism has been present and active all through the period since 
it first made its appearance. So far as I am aware there is not as yet any 
generally accepted explanation of the root meaning of Anti-Semitism, such 
an explanation as would indicate the true relation to the main result of the 
several causes alleged from time to time. The article by Dr Coulton, in the 
last number of this Journal, was presumably written for such a purpose, but 
it seems to me to be very far from what is required. The problem to be 
solved. I believe to be far more complicated than Dr Coulton recognises, and 
his proposed, solution to be only adequate for some other problem. Briefly, 
he explains the existence of Anti-Semitism by alleging the exclusiveness of 
the Jews, and the solution of the problem he finds in Assimilation, i. e. that 
the Jews should sink alk their differences, and become in all respects “ as one 
of the peoples round about.”’ As regards the exclusiveness of the Jews, that 
was surely only the Gentile interpretation of the fact that the Jews were 
unable to join in some practices and beliefs of their neighbours. They did 
not “‘ repel ” the Gentile, rather the Gentile repelled the Jew and called 
him “ the enemy of the human race.” To say, as Dr Coulton says, that “ Israel 
built and fortified its own Ghetto before the outside world laid siege to it,” 
is to ignore the historical fact that the essence of the Ghetto was that it 
tested on compulsion from without. Jews were forced to live in Ghettoes. 
Thé mere assemblage of Jews in some part of a city so as to form a Jews’ 
Quarter did not make that a Ghetto, any more than the Chinese Quarter in 
London or other, great city is a Ghetto in the only true meaning of the term. 

What the Gentile called the exclusiveness of the Jews, is only his way of 
Saying that the Jews were in some way different and that he did not like them. 


1 See the article “ Anti-Semitism,’’ by G. G: Coulton, Hisserr Journat, April, 1944. 
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More will be said of this below. As for Assimilation, whatever else it may be, 
it is no real cure for Anti-Semitism, because it calls on the Jews to give up 
all that they stand for and come over to the side of the majority. On these 
lines, were the Protestants right or wrong in refusing to come over to the 
Catholies, at the Reformation? Why not sink their differences, accept 
baptism and live happily ever after ? For just the same reason of loyalty to 
conscience at all costs, the Jew resists Assimilation, and can only adopt: it by 
ceasing to be a Jew. If the Jews regard themselves as appointed to a mission 
to the world in the service of God, it is not a foolish prejudice but a solemn 
duty to avoid what would make them unable to fulfil that mission. Hence 
amongst other things the disapproval of mixed marriages. But I am not 
attempting a detailed criticism of Dr Coulton’s article for which more space 
would be needed. I only wish to show why, in my judgement, it wholly 
fails to meet the requirements. of an adequate treatment of Anti-Semitism, 
and fails because it rests on an acquaintance with Judaism which does not 
seem to be very profound. It is the object of the following pagés to suggest 
a more satisfactory explanation of Anti-Semitism, based on sixty yéars’ study 
of Rabbinical Judaism, and to inquire what light such explanation can throw 
upon the question whether Anti-Semitism can. be cured. 

Dr James Parkes, in his masterly book, The Conflict of the Church with the 
Synagogue, has laid bare what he elsewhere calls the “ tap-root ’’ of Anti- 
Semitism, the cause without which there might never have been any such 
display of ill-feeling at all. He shows that it was the teaching of the Christian 
Church which put into words the first definite recognition of a ground of 
enmity on the part of Christians against Jews. The ground of enmity was 
that the Jews had rejected Christ and killed him, and had persisted in their 
refusal to accept him ever since. Dr Parkes traces the development of this 
anti-Jewish condemnation down to the time of Charlemagne, and proves his 
case with an abundance of documentary evidence. As to the facts disclosed 
in those documents there can be no dispute, nor as to the truth of the con- 
clusion which he draws, viz. that before the rise of the Christian Church there 
was nothing that could rightly be called Anti-Semitism, and that this appeared 
as the result of the Christian teaching. But it may I think be fairly ques- 
tioned whether this statement contains thé full truth of the matter. Dr 
Parkes, after carefully examining the evidence for the prevalence of anti- 
Jewish feeling amongst Gentiles before the rise of the Church, concludes, 
with truth, that this anti-Jewish feeling did not amount to Anti-Semitism, 
and accordingly rules it out from the list of possible causes of that pheno- 
menon. It is here that I should be disposed to differ from Dr Parkes in his 
interpretation of the facts. The feeling in regard to Jews that existed among 
Gentiles, as shown in the writings of Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, Tacitus and 
others, was a certain dislike of Jews as being in some way other than their 
fellow-men, different in their religion, their manners, their customs and their 
personal habits, and as a result unpleasant in various ways. The Jews 
accordingly were felt to be an alien element in society ; and, although no 
concerted action followed on the recognition of this fact, yet, the fact 
remained, and provided the basis for the definite expression of hostility when 
the time came. And not only so, the same feeling of “ otherness ” which 
was present in the Gentile mind did not die out when the more definite form 
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of Anti-Semitism appeared, nor, I believe, has it ever died out. It appears 
as an underlying element in all the forms of Anti-Semitism down to the 
present day, whatever be the particular reasons assigned for anti-Jewish 
feeling. This permanent sense of “‘ otherness ” between Christians and Jews 
is, as Dr Parkes rightly says, not in itself Anti-Semitism, but it was one of 
the elements in the Gentile manner of life and thought which passed into 
Christianity. The traces of it can be seen in the New Testament and the 
Talmud, and do not wholly disappear when the more definite teaching of the 
Fathers is reached, And this sense of ‘* otherness,” although it did not cause 
the division of Judaism and Christianity into two separate religions, made 
the recognition of that division more possible. The breach between them was 
officially recognised on the Jewish side somewhere about a:p. 80; and, 
though there was no such official recognition on the Christian side, yet the 
fact was more or less definitely assumed in Christian writings from the end 
of the first century. It was implicit in the claim of the Christian Church to 
be the true Israel, and its consequent appropriation of the Jewish Scriptures, 
actions in themselves enough to drive the Jews into indignant opposition 
even if there had been nothing else. 

In regard to the rise of real Anti-Semitism the part played by the Christian 
Church consisted in clearly defining for the first time the charges against the 
Jews and taking action on the basis of those charges. The charges were these, 
that the Jews had rejected the teaching of Christ, and especially his claim to 
be the Messiah ; and further that they had killed him. These two charges 
formed a standing indictment against the Jews for all subsequent ages. The 
charge of rejecting Christ could be disarmed by conversion and baptism, 
The charge of having killed Christ could never be withdrawn or denied. On © 
the strength of these two charges, the Jews were to be regarded as a people 
accursed for ever, outside the pale of Christian fellowship and exposed to the 
perpetual wrath of God.- This teaching expressed the attitude definitely 
taken up by the Church, and officially affirmed from the time when the 
Church acquired the control of imperial power in the fourth century. The 
writings of Chrysostom, especially a series of sermons delivered in A.D. 887 
against the Jews, show with what deadly effect the charges against them could 
be made to express hatred and fear, horror and loathing, dislike and detesta- 
tion. 13 

It is to be observed that the enmity thus expressed found the evidence 
on which to base its attack almost entirely in the record of Jewish history 
in the Old Testament, and not in the contemporary features of Jewish life 
or individual instances of evil-doing which might be within the knowledge of 
those who heard or who read the denunciations, The Hebrew Scriptures 
which the Church had appropriated, were regarded alike by Christians and 
Jews as having been written or caused to be written by God, and to be 
therefore,true in every word. They were read not as a record of progressive 
history, but as a divine instruction of equal value throughout. The Christian 
interpretation of the Scriptures differed from the Jewish (apart from details) 
mainly in this that all the blessings bestowed upon Israel were applied by the 
Church to itself, Christians being now the true Israel, all the curses and 
denunciations, the rebukes for backsliding and threads of punishment were 
applied to the Jews. Against an attack so directed and based on such sup- 
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porting evidence, the Jews could only protest, they could not effectively 
retaliate. Ever since the Christians had gained the control of the Roman 
Empire, the Jews had been in the position of a minority for which less and 
less consideration was shown. Laws were enacted which restricted Jewish 
liberty in various ways; and, even more than the imperial legislation, the 
local authority of bishops and clergy made the life of Jews more and more 
hard and bitter. It is no doubt true that social intercourse of a friendly 
nature between Jews and Christians was not wholly prevented by decrees of 
the State, canons of councils and pulpit denunciations, and evidence of such 
social intercourse may be traced for many centuries. But the fact remains 
that the Christians had constantly presented to their minds the accusations 
made in the name of the Church against the Jews—accusations to which 
there could be no reply. The result was the settled conviction ‘in Christian 
minds—in other words in general public opinion in Western Europe—that 
the Jews really were a separate people, separate in actual fact not merely in 
thought, that there actually was a barrier of some sort cutting them off from 
their fellowmen, and making ordinary intercourse between them difficult to 
‘effect and when effected sinful. 

It is this settled conviction of a real barrier between Jews and Christians, 
with the consequences following on it, which has persisted through: every 
form which Anti-Semitism has assumed from time to time, and ib is this 
which, because it is clearly defined, may be called the real root of Anti- 
Semitism. It was the creation of the Christian Church, which no doubt acted 
from the highest motives, but did not foresee the results of its action nor 
realise the dimness of.its own spiritual vision which could suppose such a 
course of action to be what God would approve. 

The position of the Jews at the time when the Western Empire was being 
overrun by the various barbarian invaders was one of gradually increasing 
inability to contend against the oppression of the Christian majority. The 
Roman Law, from the foundation of the Empire to the sixth century, had 
recognised Judaism as a religio licita, and so long as the law could be appealed 
to and enforced the Jews were not wholly unprotected. But as the Empire, 
in the West of Europe, tottered to its fall, its laws became less and less 
effective to protect or restrain. And when the Western Empire ceased to 
maintain a separate existence in 476, the various kingdoms which in course 
of time took its place were governed by codes of law largely based on the 
Roman Law, adapted to the new conditions as seemed best to the new 
masters. That particular provision in the Roman Law which gave Jews a 
legal right to exist was not always included in the new codes, and was 
gradually left out and forgotten altogether. The Jews were thus left in the 
position of men without any legal status, with no means of defence against 
any wrong that might be inflicted on them. This deprivation was: quite 
independent of the Anti-Semitism of the Church, but it contributed greatly 
to the harmful effects of the Christian attitude towards the Jews; and it 
remained for centuries a factor in the case, until the period of the Emanci- 
pation began. Since, therefore,{the Jews were in the general condition 
described above, and so continued all through the Middle¥Ages¥down ‘to 
comparatively recent times, it is evident that they would be the objects, of 
any, malicious rumour or accusation which ill-will or ignorant stupidity might 
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bring against them. Such was the charge, at the time of the Black Death, 
1348-51, that, the Jews had caused the infection by poisoning the wells; a 
charge which spread all over Europe. Such was the charge, often repeated, 
that the Jews profaned the sacred Host for ritual purposes, and the even 
more deadly charge that they murdered Christian children to use their blood 
for the eelebration of their Passover rites ; a charge which, though often 
shown to be utterly false, has been raised even within living memory., And 
such, to some extent, was the charge, heard throughout the Middle Ages and 
later, that the Jews were hard-hearted money-lenders. .The charge was true, 
not to the full extent which it alleged, but enough to make denial impossible. 
But ithe Jews. were money-lenders. at all only because they were driven into 
that calling by being excluded from almost every other. The Jews, had not 
originally any special aptitude for finance. No Christian could engage in the 
calling of a money-lender except under the disapproval of the Church, Many 
Christians did so nevertheless, and, according to contemporary evidence, were 
more eruel than the Jews., But the charge proved more deadly to the Jews, 
and more Jasting ‘in its effects, because there already was, in general public 
opinion, the settled conviction, already described, that the Jews were a 
people apart, rightly shunned by men and accursed in the sight of God. 

The line drawn between, Christians and Jews, as already described, was 
cut more deeply and made more visible, by two, institutions, set up for the 
purpose of making the cleavage between Jews and Christians a reality in 
visible fact, not merely in thought and belief. These were the Yellow Badge 
and the Ghetto. In 1215 Pope Innocent III caused the Lateran Council to 
decree that every Jew above the age of childhood should wear a distinctive 
mark; usually a circle of yellow cloth, on some, conspicuous part of his 


| clothing, to mark the fact that he was a Jew. This regulation was not every- 


where or at all times put in practice ; but it was sufficiently general to cause 
widespread suffering and shame to Jews while it remained in force. 

An even greater wrong was.inflicted on them in the institution of the 
Ghetto, by which Jews. were compelled to live in one particular part of their 
city, they were shut in there every night, they were forbidden to enlarge it 
no'matter how overcrowded it became, and how insanitary in consequence. 
The Ghetto: in: Rome dates from 1556, though there were earlier ones else- 
where, but for three centuries ghettoes existed in most. cities where there were 
Jews, The setting up of the Ghetto and the compelling of Jews to live therein 
was a more considerable injury than any which had been inflicted on the 
Jews up till the time of its first appearance, because it enforced upon them 
an unnatural mode of life, by preventing the free intercourse, social, economic 
and intellectual which ought to have existed between them and their fellow 
citizens. It was.a worse injury than the persecutions, which began to appear 
in 1096, because the persecutions were local and temporary, not continuous 
anywhere ; and the expulsions of Jews en masse—from England, France and 
Spain-—were indeed far-reaching i in. their effects but not wholly destructive. 
But the Ghetto inflicted an injury. which never ceased, whichjcramped and 
maimed the life of the Jewish community as a whole in every place and all 
the time, Nothing more harmful to Judaism has ever been devised until, in 
thef present day, Hitler and the Nazis have shown how to improve on the 
example. 
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I am not trying to narrate the history of Anti-Semitism but seeking to 
show in what various forms it has manifested itself. The forms changed in 
some degree but the underlying feeling remained after the time of the 
Emancipation, first begun by the French Revolution and more or less 
grudgingly continued since. Jews were henceforth recognised as having, in 
various measure, civil rights such as those possessed by their fellow citizens, 
and to that extent the basis of Anti-Semitism was weakened. But another 
basis was soon found, another accusation by which to justify the old-rooted 
belief that the Jews were a people apart, cut off by a real barrier from the 
rest of mankind. The original charge, that they had rejected Christ and killed 
him and still refused to admit his claim, has been in recent years less often 
heard and less strongly insisted on, and its place has been taken by charges 
based on economic and commercial jealously, partly repeating those made in 
the Middle Ages against the Jews as extortioners, but also taking: new and 
extravagant forms. The charge that Jews, in some secret conclave and by 
their control of world finance, directed the political affairs of Europe and 
other countries, found its classic expression in the famous forgery of the 
Protocols and the mythical Elders of Zion in 1919. These were completely 
exposed ; but the hatred which produced them was not quenched, and it 
finds its latest expression in the assertion that the Jews planned and caused 
and are now financing the present World-War. 

So it is seen that from the first century onwards there has been the 
expression in thought, word or action of the belief that an actual barrier 
existed dividing off Jews from Christians; and this I take to be the true 
definition of Anti-Semitism. All through the centuries the Jews have been 
treated as a race apart, and for most of the time they have endured all the 
effects of a real exclusion, a real interruption of normal intercourse between 
human beings. They have seldom, if ever, been in a position to retaliate, 
and though they have borne their cruel fate with heroic courage they have 
not escaped the injury which that fate necessarily inflicted on them. Human 
nature, if unnaturally distorted or restrained, will produce defects of character, 
and that too in the oppressors as well as in the oppressed. The character of 
the Jews, as portrayed in literature or as reflected in contemporary thought, 
if it is often far from favourably presented, is ‘to a large extent-the result 
of the unnatural distortion created by Anti-Semitism, and kept up through 
many centuries. 

From all that has been said in the foregoing pages it will be seen that 
Anti-Semitism is a social evil very deeply ingrained and of very long standing, 
and such that no cure for it could be stated in any short and simple formula. 
The effect of many centuries needs to be overcome ; and not mérely such-and- 
such errors have to be corrected, economie and others, but habits of thought 
which have persisted so as to become instinctive have to be overcome and 
extinguished. 

General opinion is, no doubt, beginning to realise the evil of Anti-Semitism, 
though an immense mass of ignorance, prejudice and malevolence remains to 
be overcome. Partial cures indeed can be devised for particular forms of the 
evil: Foremost among such partial cures is the establishment of a National 
Home for Jews in Palestine. That is not only the foremost in importance, 
but it is the most urgently necessary of such partial cures. But it is only 4 
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partial cure and none the less so though it be called Zionism; and the 
obstruction met by those who would carry out the policy of the National 
Jewish Home is an.indication of the strength of Anti-Semitism even in minds 
which do not suspect its presence in themselves. The setting up of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine or elsewhere could at the best be only a partial 
cure for some of thé mischief wrought by Anti-Semitism, and it might in its 
turn do harm by emphasising the separation, the “otherness” of Jews, in 
treating them as a group for special protection. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that the real mischief, the ingrained distortion of human nature, 
resulting from the forcing of a considerable group of human beings apart 
from the rest of mankind, cannot be overcome, the crooked cannot be made 
straight after having been forced to remain crooked for ages, except by long 
and patient effort, and in a state of society very different from that which 
exists to-day. There is not and there cannot be any short and easy way by 
which to undo the evil that has been wrought by Anti-Semitism. Yet if there 
came to be established, in Europe, or the world in general, a society such as 
is held up before our wistful and perhaps incredulous gaze as a possible achieve- 
ment of the present war, a state of society in which, regardless of race or 
creed, everyone should enjoy complete’ freedom of thought, freedom of 
religion, freedom from fear and freedom from want, then in such a state of 
society it might be possible for the virus of Anti-Semitism to be worked out 
and made for ever powerless, Such a state of society could not be estab- 
lished, still less maintained, merely by such means as ‘Atlantic Charters or 
Peace Treaties. There will be needed, for any considerable change for the 
better (and that not in regard to Anti-Semitism alone) a real change of heart 
and mind in countless numbers of men and women, in many lands, and 
maintained through a long period of time. Whether after the continuance 
for so long of an evil so great and so deeply rooted, there can be a final over- 
coming of that evil with good, it is impossible as yet to say. But the good 
which will at last overeome it will be not alone the goodness of men and 
women, willing the right and the just, and truly learning to love their neigh- 
beur as themselves. It will be.also the goodness of God who leaves not his 
children to strive alone. 


R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 
KELSALL, CHESTER. 





THE ARCHBISHOPS’ COMMISSION. ON 
TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


R. NICOL CROSS, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


Tuts final and definitive Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Training 
for the Ministry 1 is designed by Anglicans for Anglicans, and it would be an 
impertinence for an outsider to venture any verdict on it as.a specifically 
Anglican instrument. I shall therefore only concern myself with those 
features of it which are a care of all the Churches, Having had occasion to 
digest a number of the Reports about education which have of late been 
ground out of the busy mills, I may be permitted to record, with fitting 
modesty, my appreciation of the large view which the Commissioners have 
taken of their problem, and the statesmanlike quality which marks their 
handling of it. The dissent of one member is not in fact very deep or far- 
reaching. Fr Hebert’s contention that callow youths preparing for the 
ministry should take a course of injections of religious tonic or theological 
anti-toxin at a seminary before being exposed to the contagion of secularism 
in the universities, may to some savour rather of anxiety neurosis, but it is 
not in itself unreasonable, and if, as is the case, the east wind cannot be 
tempered to the lambs, the prior growth of a little fleece on their back might 
be protective till they are fitter to survive the inclement weather.? 

The situation is critical.for all denominations. Not only is the number 
of candidates for the ministry insufficient, but their quality has deteriorated. 
The educational background of many is defective, fewer men of first-rate 
ability take to the Church as a promising sphere. And this while the-general 
standards of education are at least expected to rise in the community. Not 
that academic learning is the main qualification for the ministry ; though 
College does not make fools it develops them, according to old Gorgon 
Graham the Chicago pork-packer. There is a story of a Scotch probationer 
who had got through his exams. all right, but was a “ stickit minister.” On 
a visit to his grandmother she asked him why he had gone in for the ministry. 
** Well, Grannie, I heard the call.” To which the reply was, “‘ Um, are ye 
sure it wasna some other noise ye heard?” On a complaint made to him by 
long-suffering laymen as to the quality of candidates he sometimes accepted, 
Principal John Oman once commented, with a characteristic twinkle, “ If 
only they had known those we have rejected.” 

The problem is a double one of larger recruitment and making the best 
of the second best. On the first point, something is to be hoped from better 
religious teaching in the schools, but not, we think, very much: while 
realism suggests that if the ministry could be rescued from its state as a 


1 Publications Board of Church Assembly. London, 2s. 6d. 
2 For his views, see Theology for April, 1944. 
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Cinderella of the professions financially, it would gain in power of attraction. 
The heroic struggles of the manse, and the vicarage, have been celebrated in 


prose and poetry, and the minister’s wife, ‘“‘ Making three guineas do the 


work of five,” has supplied many thrills to laity of a romantic turn, but 
sweated labour in the Church,1 even when it is a labour of love, lacks to-day 
any compensation it had in the social prestige of the sacred office. Nor does 
plain living always conduce to high thinking. The poverty of the clergy is 
apt to preoccupy them and their wives with the science of economics in its 
most dismal form. Neither is celibacy a good Protestant prescription. Still 
more the solution of the recruitment problem lies in the parishes, in the 
generation there of zeal for religion and a ‘‘ passion for soyls.”” The rehabili- 
tation of the ministry depends on religious renaissance. - Also the attractive- 
ness of the Church for youth of ability would be increased if it gave less 
appearance to the onlooker of being so largely engaged in solemn ecclesiastical 
trifling and more in working out the social implications of its Faith. It is 
pretty certain that the thinking portion of mankind outside the churches 
and a considerable proportion within is not interested in the absorbing 
argument about apostolic succession, valid ordination, forms of polity, or 
laborious reunion movements without motion. 

The selection of candidates and the course of training will naturally 
be determined by the conception of the end to be realised. What are the 
colleges to aim at producing ? Here we believe the Commission has shown 
aright judgement. The main function of the modern ministry in general is 
summed up as Spiritual leadership. Culture is desirable in most ministers, 
first-rate scholarship in some, but spiritual vision and power is the proper 
badge of all the tribe, if the Church is to fulfil its mission. All else is only a 
corollary to that. 

The Commission proposes to achieve this by the laying of emphasis 
(a) on theology, and (b) on devotional and practical disciplines. By theology 
they mean “the systematic study of the Gospel of God in its manifold 
relevance to human knowledge-and human life ” (§ 77). The thing of first 
importance for the ministry is certainly not historical information about the 
minutiz of theological doctrine, or mastering the intricate art of determining 
the authorship, dates, sources and circumstances of the books of the Bible, 
valuable as an intelligent acquaintance with the ever fluctuating speculations 
about such matters may be. Far more important is it to get meri into the 
heart of the message the books contain, which alone makes the work of the 
specialist scholar himself worth while. The object must be to infuse into 
them the revelation and inspiration which have given the Bible its survival 
value for mankind. The works of few scholars on “ Introduction ” will be 
tead after a generation, but the Word of God endureth for ever. Men will 
die listening to lectures about food and dietetics as surely as anywhere else 
ifthey don’t get food ; and obstetrics cannot conceive. Anyhow if theological 
colleges are to be schools of the prophets rather than of archzologists, and 
the professors themselves cannot prophesy, they should at least be chosen 
because they can vicariously convey prophecy as well as secular information 
about it. A still greater achievement in equipping candidates for the ministry 


1 See Hissert JouRNAL, January, 1944, pp. 172 ff. Cf. McNair, Report on Recruit- 
ment of Teachers. 
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would be to introduce them to a “ first-hand acquaintance with God,” as 
well as with the Summa Theologica or the Institutes of Calvin, very service- 
able as the latter may be. It has been my business to read a lot of Apologetic 
for the Deity in reply to sceptics, but none of it can stand up to the sceptic 
under my own waistcoat, or equal the Apologist there. My prescription for 
the most up-to-date scientific scepticism would be in terms of the ancient 
Socratic oracle, “‘ Know thyself.” If such knowledge does not rub in the 
necessity for “* faith,” for religious hypothesis and dogma, in the face of sheer 
ultimate and ambiguous Mystery, no hetero-arguments will meet the case. 
F. H. Bradley was near the bull’s-eye when he said that metaphysics is “* the 
giving of bad reasons for what we believe on instinct.” I do not think all 
this can be disposed of as the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi applied to the 
functions of a theological college, and it underlies and pervades the Report. 
Religion itself is the first desideratum in a minister’s stock-in-trade, and it 
demands a eare and cultivation not to be neglected by the theological college 
in devotion to other exigent functions. 
Religion however is not a thing-in-itself, existing in vacuo. 


‘** Nothing in the world is single, All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle,”’ 


It is our text, but it can only be understood in its context—like a living thing 
that must be always in vital commerce with its environment. Pure religion 
and undefiled is not of or for this world; to remain unspotted from the 
world is not to be pure but to perish. 

Thus arises the second desideratum, that the candidate should not only 
have acquaintance with God but also with human nature and needs in the 
particular age in which and for which it has pleased God to call him. Even 
the Most High who inhabiteth eternity has to make his pilgrimage in time. 
The Gospel must have relevance, and this means intelligence. As the Report 
states, the student has “ to be brought into living contact with culture, with 
the inheritance of civilisation, with the best that has been thought and said 
by the best minds, and so be led out of narrowness and provincialism towards 
a sane and wise philosophy of life.” In drawing out the implications of this 
principle various wise recommendations are put forward. 

The length of the normal course of training must be sufficient for these 
things. As regards pre-ordination training, graduates should take a three- 
years’ theological course—unless they have taken Honours in Theology, and 
non-graduates four years ; theological colleges should be brought into closer 
touch with the universities with their wider, freer culture, and the dangers 
of the seminary hot-house atmosphere be further obviated by use of the 
university theological faculties, which in the Modern Universities are inter- 
denominational ; all ordinands should have had training in the art of teaching 
and experience of social work; more study of the social sciences, under 
experts actually engaged in social research or service. The Commission is, 
however, averse to making it a normal requirement that there should be 4 
period in business or industry. We would venture to dissent from this 
judgement. The idea is recommended by the Norwood Committee of such 
a period between School and University and observation convinces us that 
the time so spent is no academic loss, as continental experience also confirms. 
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Compulsory National Service for all youth after the war may settle the 
matter. At any rate the Commissioners advocate flexibility in the training 
in adaptation to the particular spheres an ordinand contemplates, and 
particularly if it is to be rural. 

On two other points our own verdict would rather tend against that of 
the Commission. We think it inadvisable that any considerable number of 
candidates should take theology for their degree. It must obviously narrow 
their mind and culture in most eases. Professor J. H. Muirhead ! gives his 
considered judgement, on the basis of intimate experience of Arts curricula 
in two continents, including Oxford, that none can beat the old Quadrivium 
of Classics, Mathematics, Philosophy and Physics with the addition of 
English Literature, as a propedeutie to specific training for any of the 
professions, and when this obtained it established a commonwealth of under- 
standing among them all. 

Now that the Classics have, regrettably, suffered eclipse it is a question 
whether the ancient languages should be imposed on all theological students. 
We have not forgotten the old Highland minister who affirmed that the chief 
requisites for the ministry were “the grace of God, a knowledge of the 
Scriptures in the original tongues, and.gumption.” Still, for all the average 
theological student learns of Greek or Hebrew if he had none previously, he 
had better be saved time, tears and the temptation to quotation in the pulpit, 
by reliance on more competent English commentators. The time thus 
liberated might well be devoted to gaining an acquaintance with scientific 
method through the study of one of the sciences if this has been omitted in 
the Arts Course. We think, moreover, that History of Religion and know- 
ledge about other Religions should be compulsory in the curriculum of all 
Christian Churches, and the more so in view of their foreign missions. 

The Commissioners never lose sight of the main purpose of the training 
as a whole, i.¢. the “‘ Ministry of the Word,” and they rightly emphasise the 
necessity of acquiring the art of writing or preaching to plain people in plain 
English. Many are the afflictions of the righteous whose duty it is to listen 
to the sermons of young men in, or fresh from, college.. These are apt to 
speak in strange tongues, clothing their message in terminology of the latest 
design stamped all over with academic and technical trade-marks, forgetting 
that to speak with authority is not to speak as the scribes, and that they will 
not be heard for their much speaking in the lingo of the New Psychology, 
which indeed has nothing very new to say when all is said. We suspect from 
intra-mural experience that congregations are likely to suffer more from the 
academic complex in newly-fledged ministers than from the (idipus complex 
in themselves. There is a story of a Scotch minister who took Hegelianism 
with him in its palmy days from Glasgow University into his pulpit in a town 
where the phenomenology of the spirit, locally distilled, was only too objective. 
Unfortunately his congregation diminished, with the inevitability of Hegelian 
logic, and he inquired of his beadle for the explanation. ‘‘ Weel,” was the 
reply, “ ye are aye talkin’ of contradictories and the unity of contradictories, 
and nane o’ us ken what contradictories are, and what’s more, we dinna care. 
And ye are aye preachin’ agin the exeestence o’ the Deevil. Noo we are just 
a’ thinkin’ that Christianity wi’oot a Deevil is no worth a damn.” They may 

1 Recollections by a Journeyman in Philosophy (1988), p. 33. 
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hope to do better who can speak the tongue that Milton spoke, hence the 
sound recommendation not to omit the great masters of preaching and the 
art of teaching which starts with the known and should go canny with the 
unknowable. Perhaps, however, the suggested. ‘‘ College of Preachers,” 
which is an American institution, might remain in America. 

In regard to practical training there is one omission we consider worth 
mentioning, that of giving some. instruction in Pastoral Psychology and the 
principles of Psycho-therapy by a suitable practising Psychotherapist. 
There is a large number of young and middle-aged people whose lives arc 
frustrated by inner disabilities and conflicts; and by maladjustments to 
domestic and other life-situations, who cauld be saved much suffering and 
failure if ministers of religion and spiritual advisers had trained understanding 
and sympathy, for lack of which we are just purblind bunglers, inadequate for 
this particular ministry. The Roman Confessional meets the need to a 
limited extent and we Protestants could easily improve on it. . 

Of wide interest and much importance are the recommendations anent 
Post-Ordination training though the Anglican Communion, as also the Church 
of Scotland, is in a far better position than the Nonconformist bodies to 
carry them out. They aim at extending the training and education of young 
deacons and priests for a period of three years under the skilled supervision 
of clergy of ability and experience, with a whole-time Director of Training 
for each diocese ; the advantage is pointed out of bringing such deacons 
together “‘ in large parishes with large staffs under specially qualified men,” 
which seems an admirable idea for developing a large conception of their 
work and the qualities, methods. and technique for handling it. , Definite 
opportunity, provision and encouragement are recommended for pursuing 
advanced studies and laying the foundation of expert knowledge and leader- 
ship in one or other of the interests and departments of the community life, 
such as education, social “welfare, youth, hospitals, local government, or 
finance, Equally well conceived is the recommendation to make provision 
for short periods of withdrawal. from the active ministry in order to take 
stock and garner the “ harvest. of the quiet eye,” and especially for longer 
‘“* Refresher, Courses”? at suitable centres, with at least one “* Refresher 
College ’’ in each Province. . There is also put’ forward the suggestion of a 
‘* Central College ’’ for still more advanced study and research to serve the 
whole Anglican Communion by promoting the highest leadership. . This 
liberally-devised architectonic scheme is. crowned by the idea of establishing 
in consultation with Non-Anglican Communions a small College on an, inter- 
denominational basis, say at Hawarden, near St Deimol’s Library, to be con- 
cerned with the cecumenical movement, and to develop the activities of the 
British Council of Churches, under whose auspices it might. be run. 

Such are the main features of an admirable, and comprehensive Report 
evincing balanced judgement, a. well-proportioned conception of the Ministry 
and a steady discernment of its many-sided demands in the modern world. 
The service it renders will not be confined to the Anglican Communion. 


R. NICOL CROSS. 


MancHeEestTer CoLLecr, OxForp. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN. 
QUAKER, HUMANITARIAN, SCIENTIST 


ERNEST. C. CRIPPS, 
Author of Plough Court. 


Witi1aMm ALLEN, known to many of his contemporaries as the “ Spitalfields 
Genius,” departed this life on December 30, 1843. His parents, Job and 
Margaret Allen, were members of the Society of Friends ; his father was a 
Spitalfields silk merchant, his mother was a woman of saintly character who 
is often mentioned in his diary which he kept up for a period of fifty years. 
She appears to have been the sympathetic recipient. of his hopes and aspira- 
tions, to her he invariably turned in times of depression and sorrow. 

There are many definitions of genius; if we take the one which runs 
“ Genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains,” then William Allen cer; 
tainly came into that category. His energy was unbounded, he always rose 
at five, his mastery of detail extraordinary ; in his life of seventy-three years 


he became a scientist of repute, a philanthropist and humanitarian of 
European reputation, he did yeoman work for education, he was the friend 
and advisor of the Duke of Kent the father of Queen Victoria, and .withal.a 
successful business man and a beloved minister of the Society of Friends, 
__,His health was poor in the early years, and so we find him sent to a good 
school at Rochester, where the air was pure, which, even in those days, was 
not the case in the Egst End of London, where his t Shane according to the 


custom of those ‘days, lived close to their business, education he received 
at Rochester, although regarded as liberal, was certainly insufficient for his 
future requirements as a student of natural science. .He appears to shave 
acquired some small knowledge of mathematics ; of languages he was taught 
but little, in after life he seized every opportunity of studying them; there 
isa note in his diary describing how, his daughter read Livy to him, hefore 
breakfast and his sister-in -law read French after breakfast, 

His father’s great desire was that he should enter his silk business which 
was a flourishing one, Allen had no great inclination for it, but he spent 
some years in Spitalfields helping his father. His heart was elsewhere, he 
wanted to study the natural sciences and, particularly, chemistry... It, was 
the golden age of this science. The alchemists and their teachings, partly 
mystical and almost wholly empirical, had. passed away. Black, 1728-99, 
Priestley,. 1788 -1804, Lavoisier, 1743-94, were the high priests of the new 
order, thé foundation. layers, so that when a friend of Job Allen,: James 
Gurney Bevan, ,a well-known..Quaker, and the owner of the, pharmacy in 
Plough Court, Lombard Street, suggested that his son should join him, the 
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offer was.eagerly accepted by Allen, then a young man twenty-two years old, 
and in his new surroundings he found the right atmosphere for beginning 
studies based on the discoveries of the trio of pioneers mentioned above. 

He devoted all his leisure time, which was not much, for shop hours were 
long and the work was arduous, to experimental work in the pharmacy 
laboratory, to attending the meetings of scientific societies and to lectures 
at Guy’s and St Thomas’ Hospitals. He writes in his diary in 1798: “ I have 
attended some of Higgin’s Lectures—learnt something of shorthand and the 
new system of chemistry and instituted a plan for my future studies.” 

He was entered as ‘a “ physician’s ‘pupil ” at St Thomas’ Hospital in 
July, 1795, and in October of the same year he was elected a member of the 
Chemical Society at Guy’s Hospital. His connection with this hospital was 
a long and happy one. He had been giving lectures at Plough Court on 
chemistry at meetings of the Philosophical Society held there, and Dr 
Babington of Guy’s Hospital frequently attended, So struck was he with 
Allen as a lecturer and demonstrator, that early in 1802 he offered him 
a partnership in a series of lectures on chemistry he was giving at the hospital : 
Allen accepted and eventually carried on the lectures himself for a period of 
twenty-five years, 

Mr (afterwards Sir) Humphry Davy was so impressed with these lectures 
that in March, 1808, he was the bearer of an offer to Allen that he should 
give a similar course at the Royal Institution. Allen was doubtful whether 
he should accept and took the advice of several scientific friends. Eventually 
he accepted the offer and, although he was very nervous of presenting himself 
for the first time before such an audience, “‘ he got on exceedingly well.” In 
a characteristic note written after the first lecture, he says ; “‘ I hope I have 
hitherto been favoured to conduct myself consistently in my. public situation 
at the Royal Institution. May I be preserved and never give up my prin- 
ciples for the empty applaise of the world which in a trying hour will yield 
no support.” Another series of lectures was given and the: friendship 
with Davy increased. Eventually at the early age of thirty-seven he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society : his friend, W. H. Pepys, with whom 
he had collaborated in many experiments, was shortly afterwards also elected 
a Fellow. 

His career as a man of business was eminently successful also, He 
possessed the Quaker shrewdness linked with an adherence to the highest 
ideals of his calling, and a disinterestedness which nothing could shake. The 
pharmacy eventually came into his sole, possession for a number of years, 
and he was able to develop and carry on the overseas business started by the 
founder of the pharmacy in 1715 and, with his scientific skill, make great 
improvements in the methods of manufacturing drugs and chemicals. His 
aim, stated again and again in his letter books still preserved, was to sell 
“* good drugs ” at a reasonable rate of profit. Of his business integrity and 
his faithfulness to the ideals and teachings of the Society of Friends, the 
following is an instance. The Emperor of Russia offered him the lucrative 
appointment of supplier of drugs to the Russian Army. As a Quaker, he 
refused; gratefully but firmly. In the obituary of Allen, the Royal Society, 
alluding to their fellow member, observe “To his honour be it spoken, he 
resisted a temptation, the value of which it would be difficult to estimate.” 
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Allen is rememberéd by pharmacists as the first President of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, of which he was one of the original founders in 1841. 

In reading Allen’s diary and the condensed life by James Sherman, as 
well as manuscript letters and other material, one gets the! impression that 
although he was a devoted student of the sciences and indeed attained a 
position as a scientist which was’fully recognised in his day and generation, 
his ideals and aspirations found their true exfoliation in his work as a Minister 
of the Society of Friends and in. philanthropic and self-denying work for 
humanity. There was plenty of scope for this work close at hand. He found 
it in the squalid lanes and) mean streets of his native Spitalfields, where the 
poor, with bread at Is. 54d. per quartern loaf, and beef at 1s. per lb., were 
starving. , With William Phillips, a like-minded Quaker, he started a Soup 
Society. | Eventually, with the help of a committee, the work attained con- 
siderable ‘proportions, and was continued for several winters. ‘Although 
mourning the loss of his young wife, who died in childbirth, and very busy 
with his; growing business and his, lectures, he found time to make regular 
visits to the homes of the.reeipients of the soup, where he was able to minister 
to their bodies as well,as to their souls, Poverty begets crime, and many 
crimes.in. those days were punishable by death. In 1808 Allen was the 
leading spirit of a little band who met regularly at Plough Court to work for 
the diminution of the number of capital punishments, | “‘ It is inconceivable,’”’ 
he says,.‘‘ with the spirit of the Christian Religion to inflict the punishment 
of death for crimes against property.” . This small gathering, with the help 
of his then partner, John Thomas Barry, developed in 1828 into the Anti- 
Capital Punishment Society, Allen being Chairman of the Committee. 

By. 1885 stealing letters from the Post Office and sacrilege were no longer 
punishable by death. In 1842, a year, before his death, the Committee of this 
Society could, in the words of its Chairman, still William Allen, “ congratulate 
the public upon the eminent success which has marked the. transition from. 
a system of indiscriminate rigour to one of great comparative mercy,” Barry 
used, in his old age to tell how he had spent over £500 in cab-fares to the 
House of Commons in his.endeavours to obtain reprieves for criminals who 
had been condemned on what he found to be inadequate evidence. 

There is no space to enumerate the various philanthropic movements, in 
addition to those mentioned here, in which Allen was actively interested. As 
early as 1798 he was on the committee of “ The Society for bettering the 
condition of the poor.”’ . In: 1813 he was busy planning the establishment of 
Savings Banks, where the poor could deposit their threepences and sixpences. 
In February, 1814, William Wilberforce, whom he first met in 1805, called 
on him enlisting his sympathies for the Lascars and Chinese who, kept at 
Ratcliff, had been very ill used: as a result the Lascars Society was formed. 
The same year we find him assisting in the formation of the Peace Society, 
and in 1815 projecting an institution for the reformation of juvenile criminals, 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, there was one movement 
among all others that was exercising the minds of many right-thinking men. 
It was the movement for the abolition of the Slave Trade and William Allen, 
quite early in his diary, in 1789, when he was nineteen years of age, writes : 


**I can but be a zealous opposer of slavery ; and, indeed, I have 
been so for a long time, as far as lay in my power—yet one step farther 
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may ‘be taken by me, which is wanting to complete my testimony in 
this-respeet, and which, if universally adopted, would inevitably put a 
stop to this enormous evil, and that is disusing those commodities: pro- 
cured by the labour of slaves... And:as sugar is. undoubtedly one of the 
chief, I resolve, through divine assistance, to persevere in the disuse of 
it until the Slave Trade shall be abolished.” 

This ‘resolution was symbolic ‘of-the active and determined ‘work ‘which he 
was later to undertake for the cause. He kept'this weyeation for forty-three 
years. 

His enthusiasm for the cause took him to the House of Conkmone in April, 
1791, to hear Wilberforce’s great speech on the Slave Trade: In his diary is 
a vivid description of the debate. The defeat of the Bill filled him with 
dismay, but his own heart was pledged, not to relinquish but with life, the 
strugglé for the Abolition of the African Slave Trade; In June; 1804; Wilber- 
force brought in a Bill for the abolition, but it was thrown out by the House 
of Lords. Im May, 1805, Allen was élected a member of the Committee of the 
Society for Abolition, and Plough Court became one of the centres of the 
movement. Thomas Clarkson, with whom Allen had become friendly since 
1794, matle it his home‘whenever he came to London.’ At length, on February 
24, 1807, the Bill forthe Abolition of the Slave Trade passed its second 

_ reading in the House of Commons, and on March 25 the Royal assent was given. 

The Slave Trade thus abolished in the British Dominions, an’ agitation 
was at once set on foot for the general abolition of slavery, and in this Allen 
took an active and prominent part. He was also one of the foremost in 
planning out constructive measures to provide for the new order of things. 
Thus he became a leading member and director of the African Institution, a 
society formed in April, 1807, to promote the civilisation of Africa ‘‘ to 
encouragé a new trade instead of the old one, that is a trade in the produce 
of Africa instead of a trade in the bodies of its natives.” The proceedings of 
the Society were very successful. The colony at Freetown, Sierra Leone, was 
supplied to a great extent “ with cotton seed sent from England, since though 
the cotton tree grows plentifully in Africa, it was not the kind wanted by the 
English manufacturer.” ’ 

Alien devoted a great deal of time and personal labour to the work of 
initiating and developing the British and Foreign School Society, which grew 
out of the pioneer work for education by Joseph Lancaster. Lancaster had 
begun his work of education in a shed on his father’s premises in south-east 
London, but by the year 1802 he was able to procure rooms in thé Borough 
to hold about a thousand children. Allen had subseribed to Lancaster’s 
project from the first, but it was not until the year 1808, when Lancaster 
(partly by mismanagement, partly by the vast extent of his schemes and the 
jealousy and opposition which arose in certain centres) was on the verge of 
absolute ruin, that Allen began to take an active part in his educational 
work. In July, 1808, a2 committee of six, including Allen, was formed to 
telieve Lancaster of his debts, and by means of subscriptions to carry on the 

work he had planned. Allen undertook to prepare a regular set of books, to 
collect the subscriptions, and to keep the aecounts and minutes of the com- 
mittee, and the amount of time and energy that he gave to this labour was 
almost incalculable. 
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In September, 1811, he decided to employ other persons to dp the mech- 
anical part of the work, but until then he had kept all the minutes. of the 
committee as well as al) the. aceounts in his own hand. | Two. years later, 
when the British and Foreign School Society was formally instituted, he was 
retained as Treasurer, an office which he kept until his death in 1843., It 
needed, however, all his energy and financial skill to equalise the income and 
expenditure of the Society, and it was not until January 16, 1829, that he 

» wrote in his diary; ‘ British and Foreign School Committee—a memorable 
one. All my advances are now paid off; .we have raised between two and 
three thousand pounds and the society is completely out of debt.” 

In 1818 he, with two other Quakers, became partners in the New Lanark 
Mills, his particular interest being-the schools attached to them, founded by 
that social reformer Robert Owen. . Trouble eventually developed because 
Owen insisted upon music, dancing and military discipline as essential parts 
ofthe curriculum. Allen and his two friends regarded the first two as frivolous 
and the last as dangerous to peace. But this was not the most serious cause 
of discord among the directors: Owen was: distrusted as an educator because 
of his attitude to religious teaching. He argued that all forms of religious 
belief are equally mischievous and unnecessary and in characteristic fashion 
he took pains to publish his convictions, Correspondence between Allen and 
Owen was carried on in the friendliest fashion ; eventually in 1824 the New 
Lanark Schools became controlled by the British and Foreign School Society. 

It was through Allen’s connection with the Society that he came into 
close touch with the Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria. The Duke 
became a patron of the Society, and recognising Allen as a man of business 
and of the highest integrity, he eventually consulted him concerning his own 
financial affairs, which were in a very unsatisfactory condition. Eventually 
Allen became one of the Duke’s Trustees. There is an account in Roger 
Fulford’s Royal Dukes of how Allen assisted the Duke with financial help at 

_ acritical time in his domestic affairs. The Duke and Duchess were in Hanover 
and the Duchess was expecting a child. No money was available for the 
journey to England, as it was hoped the baby would be born in this country. 
Applications were made by the Duke to several persons for a loan, and 
eventually Allen was applied to. He sent sufficient money for the purpose, 
and the Duke himself drove the carriage in which was the Duchess to the 
port of embarkation for this country. They reached Kensington Palace in 
the middle of April, and a baby girl, afterwards Queen Victoria, was born on 
May 24, 1819. 

Another of Allen’s efforts in the cause of education was the carrying7out 
of what is known as the “ Lindfield Experiment.” This was the foundation, 
in 1825, of a system of cottage farms, near Lindfield, Sussex, a project on 
which he spent much time and money. It was at Lindfield that he also tried 
‘the experiment of an industrial school, building commodious class-rooms 
with workshops adjoining. One of the industries carried on was printing, 
and from this went out a considerable number of tracts, leaflets and books 
written in the majority of cases by Allen himself. There are sixteen pages 
of the titles of his publications in the catalogue of the library of the Society 
of Friends. Thoughts on the Importance of Religion, for instance, was very 
popular, and was reprinted in English four times ; in addition it was trans- 
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lated into French (three eemiaety Italian, Patek Greek, Rpdaiats Gerthan, 
Portuguese and Welsh. 

No account of Allen’s life, no matter’ rai brief, would he cenighibe if it 
contained no references to his several journeys with other Quakers, men and 
women, including Elizabeth Fry, to the continent at the instigation of the 
Society of Friends. Six journeys 'were miade in all) extending over a period 
of twenty years. He had met William III.; King of Prussia, and Alexander I., 


Czar of Russia, in London in June; 1814, and with other Quakers attended at . 


St James’ Palace'to present an address signed by Allen as clerk to the meeting 
on behalf of those who had suffered in'Germany for their pacifist principles. 
This was received by the King of Prussia with the curt statement'that “ war 
was necessary to procure peaee.” From the Czar of Russia he'received much 
courtesy, and he expressed a desire to attend a Quaker meeting, which took 
place in a court off St Martin’s Lane. The acquaintance, was: renewed at 
Petrograd in November, 1818,:when several meetings took place. | Before the 
travellers left, by working day and night fora fortnight, they compiled a Bible 
manual suitable for the State of Russia. | Allen visited Berlin in 1882, and as 
late as 1889 he and other vena jovennyed ea new meet, 
Germany and Switzerland. 

He died at Lindfield on Deswither 30, 1843. 

“A man among a ‘miition," was aoe puenignems s description of Allen. 


ERNEST c. CRIPPS. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN WHERE IS HE TO 
BE FOUND? 


'oMioD. W. JEFFREYS, M.A.Oxon., Px.D.Lonp., 
Senior District Officer; Bamenda, British Cameroons, 


RECENTLY I read. a book on’ human anatomy and the following sentence 
arrested my attention :— 


“The thick everted lips of a Negro are more remote from the very 

thin lips of the anthropoid apes than are the: thin lips of a European, 

‘that is to say that in respect of the lips, a Negro is more specialised and 
‘less primitive than a European.” } 

My early social training had been to regard the Negro as primitive. It seemed 

that some.research on Negro primitive racial characters might yield unfore- 

seen.conclusions. I ruminated on Darwinism and monkeys to see what would 

emerge. 

For the man in the street, Darwinism and the monkey origin of man are 
almost synonymous. This common misconception of Darwinism and of 
man’s beginnings has led to such popular controversies as the search for the 
Missing Link, Sir Grafton Elliot-Smith in his book The Evolution of Man 
provided, two genealogical diagrams, a,study of which should settle for all 
time the misconception that men derive from monkeys. The diagrams show, 
however, that, in far-off Eocene times men and monkeys had a common, or 
primitive, ancestor. 

Tn such text-books as I have read the terms “ primitive people,” “ pri- 
mitive man,” do not refer to extinct branches of the human stock, ¢.g. to 
Pithecanthropos or to Neanderthalensis, but to living races. Yet, no attempt 
‘is made to define what is a primitive people or a primitive man, or where 
either may be found., My own view is thatthe term is a’cloak for ignorance : 
that it is used by armchair anthropologists, never by the field worker, because 
he never finds a primitive people. 

Professor Elliot-Smith warned anthropologists against the unscientific 
manner in which the word “‘ primitive ” is used to-day. 


Cash While it. is, legitimate to. employ it (the word ‘ primitive ’) with 
reference ito, really. early, types of mankind and to survivals of practices 
and beliefs which have come down from the very early childhood of the 
human race, it is necessary to protest against the common misuse of this 
expression, of which modern ethnologists in particular are guilty. .For 
instance, it has become a practice to refer to all the customs and traditions 
of such peoples as' the aboriginal Australians and the Bushmen of South 
Africa as ‘ primitive,”although it is patent that many of their elements 
of culture, and especially those which are most often used as illustrations 
of primitive beliefs and practices, and, labelled as such, have been bor- 


1 Stibbe, E. P.; Physical Anthropology, p. 148. London,’ 1980. 
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rowed in relatively recent times from more advanced and alien civiliza- 
tion.”’ 4 

As the present races of men belong to one genus, Homo Sapiens, where, if 
these mysterious beings, primitive people, exist, will they be found ? 

The first point to settle is a definition of primitive man. Once such a 
definition is reached the discovery of a primitive species of the genus should 
not prove difficult. On the Darwinian hypothesis that men and monkeys had 
a common ancestor it follows from the generally accepted theory of evolution 
that man has progressed further on the path of evolution than any other 
mammal, i.e. has diverged more from his primitive ancestry than have any 
other-‘mammals from theirs. Thus, the anthropoid apes are considered to be 
more primitive, or less evolved from their parent stock, than man. One of 
this genus might be used as a standard of reference between members of the 
human races in the search for a definition of primitive man. A foot rule, as 
it were, is wanted to measure degrees of primitiveness in the various branches 
of the genus, Homo Sapiens, in the hope of securing a definition of primitive 
man and of locating him on the earth. 

The Gorilla seems a suitable standard of reference for deciding degrees of 
primitiveness between human beings of different races. Thus, the Gorilla’s 
physiological features will act as an index to similar primitive features in 
man. It may then be postulated that the more closely the physiological traits 
in a member of a human race resemble those of the Gorilla, the more primitive 
must be the members of that race than members of a race whose traits are 
less similar to those of the Gorilla. 

With these premises before us and with a gauge for comparing primitive- 
ness, it is now possible to make and to measure comparisons between the 
physical features of two varieties of Homo Sapiens, . The yard-stick of com- 
parison will be used on a member of a tropical species, a Negro, and on a 
member of a temperate species, a European. 


“‘ The Negro’s prognathism is so evidently simian that the rash con- 
clusion was drawn. that he was more primitive all round than the White 
Man; but it has since been realised that, to use the words of Elliot- 
Smith, ‘ in the Nordic and Alpine races of mankind many traits, such as 
the abundance of hair, persist to suggest pithecoid affinities that have 
been lost by the more specialised Negro and-other races, but survive in 
the more generalised Aboriginal Australian.’ ” ? 


In hairiness, except. for the exposed areas of face, the skin of the Gorilla 
is covered with hair, that of the European, moderately, and that of the 
Negro slightly, so that the order of primitiveness as measured by the hairi- 
ness and other physical features of the Gorilla can be tabulated as follows :— 
Hirsute Hairy body. es , 

ness. 

i Straight hair. 

Hair section, ‘circular. 


Hair emerges normal. 
Medium lips. 


Light ‘ Light eyes. : 
Saataneien of sweat Lanee nesmer of sweat Geekiar mibee than the Euro- 
glands. zg 4 pean of sweat glands. 


1 Elliot-Smith, Sir G., The Evolution of Man, p. 49. London, 1924. 
? Hocart, A, M., The Progress of Man, p. 14. London, 1983. 
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As a corollary from the last item in, the above table the following extracts, 
which suggests again the same order, is of interest :— 


** Most noticeable, however, are (in the Negro) the sana number of 
sweat and sebaceous glands: indeed the apocrine glands are three times 
more numerous than they are in the white skin.! The Negro woman is 
very popular as a concubine in.the summer, for her black skin keeps 
surprisingly cool, while that of an Arab does not. When during the 
World War, the British forces came to the Tigris, the word went round 
that ‘ now the British had come all slaves would be free,’ the authorities 
were especially petitioned not to free the women because of the advan- 
tages of this cool black skin.” # 


Another instance of greater specialisation, a specialisation that again places 
the Negro further than the European from their common, simian ancestor. 
The above disconcerting tabulation suggests that on the theory of a com- 
mon simian ancestor for men and monkeys the chances are that the Negro 
in the process of evolution does not have it all his own way, all the time. 
“Charles White discovered that the forearm of the Negro is longer, in com- 
parison with his upper arm, than that of the European, and that that of the 
ape is relatively longer than that of the Negro.” ® So here the Negro loses 
his place in the tabulation. In skin pigmentation the Negro shows a high 
degree of pigment, and this condition may be due to specialisation in which 
case this feature would again place him further from the apes than the 
European, but on this point there is at present no certainty. ‘* Colour must 
be an adaption to climate, since the skin always darkens in the sun. Black 
protects against the powerful rays of the tropical sun, but it did not neces- 
sarily come into existence for that purpose, since it is found in apes who are 
protected by thick hair.” 4 Thus, the Negro may merely have. lost the hair 
and retained the black~pigmentation of the simian ancestor. Henee, for 
both length of forearm and for pigmentation, the Negro, and not the European, 
would be placed nearer the Gorilla. 
On the whole the evidence so far shows that it is the European, and not 
' the Negro, who is nearer the Gorilla, nearer the primitive. Again, where the 
‘ formation of the jaw is concerned, the Negro is more prognathous than the 
European and thus is nearer to the Gorilla, but leading anatomists state that 
the European jaw is the result of degeneration rather than ‘of intensive 
differentiation which has so far characterised the Negro divergence from the 
primitive type. Consequently on his human jaw—a measure of degeneration 
—the European is not in a position to offer himself congratulations. 

One of the distinguishing features of the Gorilla is his boney frame, due 
to persistent pituitary activity. Such activity in man produces the diseased 
condition of acromegaly. Nevertheless, as a racial trait the white race shows 
a greater pituitary activity than the Negro, and so racially is nearer the 
gorilla, 

“The white race, according to Keith, shows a greater preponderance of 
the pituitary than the Negro or Mongol, as indicated by the pronounced 


2 ag s = A., Tropical Diseases Bulletin, No. 87, February, 1940, p. 100. 


2? MacMunn, S G., Slavery Through the Ages, p. 257. London, 1938 
5 Haddon, A, C., History of » p. 48. London, 1910, 
4 Hocart, A. M., ‘The Progress of an, p. 9. London, 1983. 
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nasalisation of the face, the tendency to strong eye-brow ridges, 
ete.” } 

The evidence of fossilised remains confirms the findings of the above 
tabulation of physiological features. ‘‘ When the remains of Dryopithecus 
were found by Lortet in the Miocene beds of Southern France it was recog- 
nised that this extinct ape, as large as a chimpanzee, had retained more 
primitive features than the latter: and Gaudry recognised that it was also 
more nearly akin to man.” 2 

The yard-stick used for measuring physiological features shows that the 
European cannot regard himself as out of the category of primitive man, The 
yard-stick will now be put away and direct comparisons made. 

The mental activities of the two races were long ago compared without, 
as would be expected from the physiological evidence, derogation to. the 
Negro. ‘*‘ Whatever may be the influence of race, all our evidence shows that 
intellect is equal. As to the Negroes, Gregorie first showed this.” ® 

** Much has been written of late concerning what is called ‘ primitive ’ 
mentality, but on examination it proves to be very much like our own. The 
main difference appears to lie not in the nature of the mental processes so 
much as in the mental content.” 4 

One of the points of comparison is; what use each race has made of speech. 
Before, however, any comparison can be made, a brief analysis of semantic 
sounds must be given. It is known that Gorillas have a range of sounds that 
are intelligible amongst themselves. The European has a wider range of 
sounds which he uses in the form of speech, The Negro has not only the same 
wide range of sounds as the European, but, in addition, he imposes upon these 
sounds, semantic tones. Thus, a sownd with a high tone means one thing 
and the same sound with a low tone will have an utterly different and un- 
connected meaning, The Negro has introduced semantic tones—or music— 
into his language sounds to compose his speech. In other words, the Negro 
tone-sound languages are harder to learn than the European plain-sound 
languages. The Negro has far less difficulty in learning the plain-sound 
languages than the European has of learning the complicated tone-sound 
languages. 

Another point to the credit of Negro intelligence is the way he has exploited 
the advantages of a tone-sound language. 


“* Evidence of high intelligence in the native is the- use of the drum 
in Southern Cameroons for sending messages. The two tones of the 
drum woven together by intricate rhythm made it possible to send by 
night, as well as by day, any message that eould be spoken. It was an 
achievement in communication far superior to that of the white man 
before the invention of the telegraph.” ° 


Here again, in the realm of speech, it seems that the Negro, whose languages 
are richer in speech sounds than those of the European, has made a greater 


1 Gates, R., Tagen bh in Man, p. . London, 1929. 
2 Elliot-Smith, Sir Scientia, a London, 1940 
3 ang ag Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works, Vol. I., p. 212.. London, 1885. 
* Sayce, R. pt casa Arts and Crafts, p. 60. London, 1938. 
5 Rudin, H. R., Germans in the Gauntesat 1884-1914, p. 112, London, 1988. 
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advance and is therefore further away from that primitive ancestor with few 
semantic sounds than is the European. 

In such matters as syntax and grammar the Negro has highly evolved, 
and if it is agreed that the Gorilla has neither syntax nor grammar then the 
Negro is further removed than the European from the primitive ancestor, 
as the following two extracts will show. 


“Most of the (Negro) languages under discussion have by no means 
limited vocabularies, so far as they go : usually every kind of drum, 
basket, pot or mat has its own distinctive name. . . . As a general rule, 
the syntax of these native languages is far more complicated than modern 
European ones.”’ ! 


Dr Alice Werner, writing on African languages, remarks :— 


““ Verbs can express, by means of changes in the stem, a number of 
modifications in their meaning which we have to convey by separate 
‘ words. These modifications are usually called ‘ forms,’ but are really 
extensions of the principle of ‘ voice.’ We have to be content with two 
voices—the active and passive, with traces of a middle; Hebrew has 
seven ; some Bantu languages have as many as nine or ten; while, 
counting the secondary and tertiary derivatives, and the compounds, 
the late W. H. Bentley reckoned out over three hundred forms of one 
verb, all actually in use, in the language of the Lower Congo.” # 


By no sophistry can it be argued that a-language which uses both sound 
and tone for its meanings and whose syntax is more complicated than that of 
European languages is the product of a race whose mentality is poor or 
backward. For ability and skill in development of language the tabulated 
order of Gorilla, European, Negro, still holds good. 

In the ability to diseriminate between musical sounds, investigations in 
America have shown that ‘‘ Negroes are definitely superior to Europeans in 
the distinction of musical tones, and it is at least likely that the average 
Negro is musically better endowed than the average European.”* There is 
no known means: of testing the musical ability of the Gorilla, but he has 
shown no indications of musical ability, and if the gorilla is credited with 
none, then the series based on musical discrimination is still Gorilla, European, 
Negro. > 

In metaphysics no intellectual advance has been made in the last 3,000 
years. Lord Macaulay was well aware of this stagnation when he wrote :— 


** Then again, all. the great enigmas which perplex the natural theo- 
logian are the same in all ages. The ingenuity of a people just emerging 
from barbarism is quite sufficient to propound them... .-It is a 
mistake to imagine that subtle speculations touching the Divine attri- 
butes, the origin of evil, the necessity of human actions, the foundations 
of moral obligation, imply any high degree of intellectual culture. Such 
speculations, on the contrary, are in a peculiar manner the delight of 
intelligent children and of half-civilised men.”’ ¢ 


1 Talbot, P. A., Southern Nigeria, Vol. IV., p. 78. Oxford, 1926. 

2 Werner, A., British Central Africa, p. 211. London, 1906. 

% Africa, Vol. XIII., No. 1, January, 1940, p. 71. 

* Macaulay, T. B., Essays and Lays of Ancient Rome, p. 549. London, 1907. 
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Since there has been no advance in metaphysics for some 3,000 years, 
what advance that was made before ther, owed its origin neither to the 
European nor to the Negro, and is a disappointment in arriving at a definition 
of primitive man or in discovering where to-day he may be found. 

The moral code, say some, is the supreme test of man’s emancipation 
from the shackles of his animal past, but then whose moral code? “‘ For the 
crimes of Clapham are chaste in Martaban.” 1 For over twenty-five years I 
have worked among the Negroes of West Africa. I have seen no drug addicts, 
nor is there any drug traffic, while drunkenness and sexual perversion are 
rare. In twenty-five years on the bench, only two cases of being drunk and 
disorderly and no case of sexual perversion has ever come before me. As far 
as the Negro is concerned, Professor Reclus’ conclusions have some applica- 
tion. “ Indeed I do not hesitate to affirm that in many so-called savage 
tribes the average individual is neither morally nor intellectually inferior to 
the average individual in our so-called civilised states.” ? 

Howbeit that a difficulty arises as to whose moral code shall be used as a 
standard of comparison, let us take one to which the motto Honi soit qui mal 
y pense applies. A shameless, English king hung the lives of English stalwarts 
on the modesty of his wife : and we have the famous ride through Coventry 
of a naked English queen. Her body, shielded by the golden glory of her 
tresses, glided through the deserted streets of Coventry on a milk-white 
palfrey. . 

The streets were eloared because man, poor man, could not face divinity 
disrobed, for him, Honi soit qui mal y pense did not apply. One peeping Tom 
applied his eye to a keyhole and lost his sight. Let us see how the Negro fares. 


“* By their reserve and modesty these savages frequently give civilised 
man wonderful surprises. Vices against nature are everywhere rare and 
seem to be unknown in many places. Public indecency is not allowed. 
While in some places abbreviated clothes are worn, this paradise costume 
is worn with such ease, simplicity, candor, reserve and, we may even 
say, with so much dignity, that no one thinks evil of it, and the most 
modest eyes easily become accustomed to it. Truly might we apply the 
adage: Honé soit qui mal y pense.” ® 


In the case of marriage, the old Anglo-Saxon law of England was that a 
boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve could contract valid marriages, and this 
law held until modern times. Only recently has the marriage age of females 
in England been raised to eighteen years without the consent of parent. 
Yet among some Negro tribes one finds “‘ girls do not marry as a rule before 
they are sixteen or seventeen, and often not till they are twenty ; men when 
they are eighteen or twenty, according to wealth.” * It is not possible to fix 
the mating age of the Gorilla, but it is quite certain that it is early, just as 
was the case with the Nordic Anglo-Saxon, and not delayed as with the 
Negro. 

The search for_a test that will decide where primitive people may be 

1 Kipling, R., In the Neolithic — Collected Verse. London, 1933. 

2 Reclus, F., Primitive Folk, 


2-Le Roy, A., The Religion « 7 go Ag 160. London, 1923, 
‘ a O. and C. L., Notes on. the Tribes, Provinces, Emirates and States of Northern 


Nigeria, 2nd Ed., p. 323. Lagos, 1922. 
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found, or whether the Negro is primitive, must go on, for no conclusion can 
be reached from the preceding evidence. In the realms of savagery a cleavage 
should be discernible between the methods of warfare of primitive people 

and those of the less primitive. In other words, how do the European and 
the Negro react to war? Winston Churchill has passed judgement on the 
European. 


“The Great War differed from all ancient wars in the immense 
power of the combatants and their fearful agencies of destruction, and 
from all modern wars in the utter ruthlessness with which it was fought. 
All the horrors of all the ages were brought together, and not only 
armies but whole populations were thrust into the midst of them... 
when all was over, torture and cannibalism were the only two expedients 
that the civilised, scientific, Christian states had been able to deny 
themselves : and these were of doubtful utility.” 4 


Savagery is not the perquisite of savage races and in conducting war the 
Negro has much to learn from the European so that the tabulated order of 
Gorilla, European, Negro, still holds, and to the great disadvantage of the 
European. 

The search for a primitive people, which at the start seemed such a simple 
affair, now becomes one of increasing difficulty, because it is apparent that 
primitive man cannot be located amongst the Negroes. The evidence amassed 
suggests it would be more plausible to look for primitive man among the 
Europeans were it not for the fact that there are other races than the European 
and the Negro. 

What of these other races? A leading anatomist and sinttiniopelcigint 
remarked :— 


** In many respects Man retains more of the primitive characteristics, 
for example, in his hands—than his nearest simian relatives; and in 
the supreme race of mankind many traits, such as abundance of hair, 
persist to suggest pithecoid affinities which have been lost by the more 
specialised Negro and other races.”’ ? 


There appears to be no escape :_ the position of the European as fixed by 
the table is confirmed by what seems to be quite a harmless remark. 


“The American anthropologist, Professor Kroeber, suggested that 
* if one human race shall prove definitely nearer to the apes in its anatomy 
than the other races, there would be reason to believe that it had lagged 


in evolution.’ ”’ ® 


Alas, what do these words mean: glancing at the table and noting the 
position of the Nordic, are not these words a concise summary that he has 
lagged in evolution, is anatomically nearer the simian ancestor ? 

If on the evidence the verdict is that the European exhibits more signs 
of primitiveness than the Negro, yet a grain of comfort for the European can 
be gleaned. Let us garner this grain for what it is worth. 

1 Churchill, W., The World Crisis. 


3 Elliot-Smith, ‘Sir G., The Evolution of Man, p. 35. London, 1924. 
3 Hailey, Lord, An African Survey, p. 86. tieden, 1988. 
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“‘ Those anthropologists who use the retention of primitive features 
in the European as an argument to exalt the Negro to equality with him 
are neglecting the new teaching of comparative anatomy, that the per- 
sistence of primitive traits is often a sign of strength rather than of 
weakness. This factor runs through the history of the whole animal 
kingdom.” 3 

As a European, one might try to console oneself with a parting shot by 
saying, when the European calls the Negro primitive, “ it is a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black.”” But whereas the common element between the 
kettle and the pot is blackness the element common to the European and the 
Negro is not primitiveness. 

The conclusions—O Primitives, wherever you may ' be—were at the 
start, unforeseen, and are at the end, chastening. 


M. D. W. JEFFREYS, M.A., Px.D. 


BAMENDA, British CAMEROONS. 
1 Elliot-Smith, Sir G., The Evolution of Man, p. 85. London, 1924. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PHiLosorpHy 
Tur. exigencies of publication under war restrictions inevitably affect the extent 


. of the material available for comment in these Surveys, and also the space available 


for them here. The contributions to which we have to refer take the form of 
magazine articles and pamphlets,—though this. fact does not necessarily detract 
from, their value. 

The last number of Philosophy (April, 19414) contains an article, which is impor- 
tant historically and also with reference to current thinking: ‘‘ On Misunder- 
standing Plato,” by Professor G. C. Field. Professor Field observes that the 
greatly increased liveliness and actuality which current events have given to the 
study of Plato has, brought with it certain drawbacks : ‘“‘ There has been a percep- 
tible tendency in some quarters to translate Plato almost completely into our own 
age, and ‘to try to implicate him on one side or the other of our own contemporary 
controversies. And some writers who have found it difficult to fit him in on their 
own side, in these controyersies, have identified him almost completely with the 
side of their opponents, with the result that he has been treated, not as a serious 
thinker to be understood, ,but as an enemy to be attacked, sometimes with all the 
vigour of invective and insinuation that we associate with the bitterest party war- 
fare.” . Books like Professor Warner Fite’s Platonic Legend, and Professor Farring- 
ton’s more recent Science and Politics in the Ancient World, contain gross misrepre- 
sentations of Platonic doctrine ; and “‘ even the ‘ authorised ’ interpreter of Plato 
to B.C.C. listeners, Mr Crossman, though in some respects he has made valuable 
contributions to the understanding of Plato, has in other respects, as I think can 
be shown, seriously misrepresented him.” The critics ask us to believe that the 
Republic is the picture of an aristocracy, with interests of its own, holding down an 
unwilling population by force, in the interests of the ideal of a slave-owning, class- 
divided, chauvinistic city-state which was already an anachronism ; that Plato 
advocated a fantastic system of education which was designed to poison the minds 
of the people by the dissemination of calculated lies ; that he despised the world 
perceived by our senses, and regarded it as a positive danger ; and soon. Professor 
Field deals effectively and patiently with such assertions, and concludes with a 
brilliant suggestion: “‘ A good deal.of the kind of criticism which we have been 
discussing comes from writers who have been influenced by or are sympathetic 
towards the doctrines of Marxian Communism. And I should like to suggest to 
them that they try the experiment of changing their line of approach to Plato, and 
presenting him as a forerunner of Marx. No doubt this might need a little distor- 
tion, but it would be far less in amount than the distortions involved in their 
present line of attack. . . . The Soviet Union is much more like the city of the 
Republic than it is like an ancient Greek democracy.”—M. Maisky, through the good 
offices of Lord Keynes, has sent to the Editor of Philosophy an article entitled 
“Twenty-five Years of Philosophy in the U.S.S.R.,” being extracts from a Paper 
read, by Academician M. Mitin at the Jubilee Session of the Academy of Sciences 
367 
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of the U.S.S.R. The article is evidence of a wide range of vigorous activity in the 
philosophical field. It suggests to us that ‘* Dialectical Materialism ” is destined 
to become a more elastic conception than at first it appeared to be.—-The relevance 
of this last observation finds an illustration in an entirely different quarter, in the 
collection of eleven of his recent essays and addresses which Dr J. Needham has 
published under the title Time the Refreshing River. The author has felt the appeal 
of “‘ Dialectical Materialism,” which seemed to supply the link between biological 
research and the higher life of man. ‘ Mechanism” he found “is applicable 
everywhere but final nowhere.” ‘‘ Evolution is that which contributes most to the 
social solidarity of organisms having the high degree of organisation which human 
beings do in fact have, . . . The future state of social justice is seen to be no 
fantastic utopia, no desperate hope, but a ferm of organisation having the whole 
force of evolution behind it.” The words which we have italicised seent to us to imply 
not only a teleological interpretation of ‘‘ evolution,” but a teleology which has “‘ the 
whole force ’’ of Something more than “‘ evolution” behind it. The author is no 
mere “ iconoclast ” ; he is convinced that religion answers to a real need in man’s 
nature, but its spiritual values are not dependent on any form of theistic belief. 
Its best definition is Otto’s conception of the “‘ numinous”; as the cry of the 
oppressed, it will disappear in a just order, and as the sense of the “ numinous ” it 
will pass without loss into social emotion as such, Dr Needham thus stands for an 
idealistic but non-theistic humanism, which he identifies with the essential principle 
of Communism. These bald ‘statements do slight justice to the actual interest of 
the book, with its wealth of information and candid discussion.—Dr Julian Huxley’s 
recent volume On Living in a Revolution contains several attractive essays on sub- 
jects in natural history, and others on more fundamental questions. By far the 
most interesting of the latter is in the form of an imaginary dialogue between 
Dr Huxley and his distinguished grandfather, who is advised to read the works of 
Sigmund Freud if he desires to understand the world in the twentieth century. 
Whatever Thomas Henry Huxley’s reaction to this would have been, we may safely 
say at the present time that moral obligation cannot possibly be extracted from the 
Freudian theory of the repression of “ sexual”? and other impulses repugnant to 
the tendencies of the conscious self. Dr Huxley asserts his democratic faith that 
every human being born into the world has “a certain individual birthright—a 
birthright of health, strength, intelligence, varied enjoyment; and free interest.” 
On this, it has been justly observed that the razor-edged intelligence of his grand- 
father would have reminded Dr Huxley that neither this “ tight” nor any other 
can be derived from the bare facts of biological adaptation : science may observe 
the emergence of moral values, but it cannot vindicate them.—The last number of 
Mind contains two timely articles on Ethics: ‘* Subjectivism and Naturalism in 
Ethics,” by Dr A. C. Ewing, and “ Morality by Convention ”’ (i.e. agreement) by 
Dr J. N. Findlay. Both writers, in the course of their argument, are led to deal 
with the question which is thus stated by Dr Ewing: “ In ethical argument we are 
very soon brought to a point where we have to fall back on intuition [7.e. on imme- 
diate judgement] ; and disputants are easily placed in a situation in which there 
are two conflicting intuitions between which there seems to be no means of deciding 
by argument.” He points out that an immediate judgement of the kind referred 
to is not alien to “ inference” ; “ it is helped by inference, but sees beyond what 

could be proved by inference.’ And when intuitive ethical opinions differ, ‘‘ use 
may be made of inference to support one or other of the two emuing opinions, 
especially by showing that it fits into a coherent ethical system”; this may not 

settle the question finally, but it may help towards settlement. Dr Findlay thus 

states his conclusion : in the case of a voluntary act which has some relevance to 

human welfare, a moral judgement “ is tested by a careful weighing of all the facts 
and values of the case, by a careful purge of prejudice and partisanship, and by a 
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submission to the judgement.of all conscientious and reflective persons ; and it is 
further limited in its scope by the ways in which we test the genuineness of some 
apparent form of welfare : only a few forms of living will approve themselves as 
genuinely good, to the unanimous and considered verdict of mankind. . . . But we 
must emphasise that there are many differences in morals which we simply cannot 
compose or settle, and there are also many moral questions which will never have 
one satisfactory answer ”’ (Mind, loc. cit., p. 168). He points to two regions of such 
** indeterminacy,” in the moral field : that of justice, where we balance and compare 
the claims of different persons, and that of welfare, where we balance and compare 
the claims of different kinds of well-being. The author greatly exaggerates the 
extent of these “‘ regions of indeterminacy ” in ethics, and it is not easy to see how 
his conclusion here is consistent with his suggestive reference to “* a neglected task ” 
of moralists, “‘ to preach and edify, to inculcate new duties and devotions, or to 
make men more profoundly conscious of the old ones” ; how can this be done, in 
“moral questions which will never have one satisfactory answer” ?—In The 
Philosophical Review (March, 1944) Professor H. Spiegelberg offers a ‘‘ Defence of 
Human Equality ” from a new point of view: “‘ the postulate of equality, so far 
as it is valid, has its ultimate basis in the demands of a fundamental human justice 
which requires equal consideration even of unequals, who equally owe their actual 
inequalities to their unequal stations at birth,” and to the resulting undeserved 
privileges and handicaps, The author is well aware that this conclusion raises 
far-reaching issues. 


II. THro.tocy 


In a book entitled The Christian Faith the Rev Dr C. B. Moss has offered a 
compendium of Anglian Theology written with a completeness and lucidity only 
equalled by Roman Catholic works constructed on the same method. A Roman 
Catholic compendium, however, would bear the nihil obstat and imprimatur from 
the proper quarter. Dr Moss implicitly claims to represent the Church of England, 
but he states his willingness to ‘* withdraw anything in this book which is contrary 
to the teaching of the Catholic Church as it is interpreted by the Church of England.” 
How is it interpreted by Dr Moss ? The whole corpus of traditional orthodox dogma 
is uncompromisingly maintained, although he admits (p. 291) that there are 
* Catholic,” “liberal,” and “‘ evangelical” tendencies. Do all these interpret the 
Catholic Faith in the same way,—even in fundamentals? In this matter, the 
second volume of Bishop Hensley Henson’s autobiography Retrospect of an Unim- 
portant Life is most instructive. We can only quote one declaration made by 
Dr Moss. In reference to “ the Reformed Churches ” (by which apparently is meant 
all non-episcopal Christian Communions) he observes: ‘‘ The Christian Religion 
must be embodied in a universal visible Church with. its three-fold ministry, and 
must find its highest act of worship in the offering of the Eucharist at an Altar by a 
Priest ordained by a Bishop: no Bishop, no Priest ; no Priest, no Eucharist ; no 
Eucharist, no Catholic Christianity. . . . A.united Christendom without Priest, 
Altar, and Mass is inconceivable ; there can be no ministry recognised by all 
Christendom but that which derives its authority from the Apostolic Succession ”’ 
(p. 410). Elsewhere (p. 100) we are assured that “ liberal civilisation has no 
meaning and no possible future apart from the Incarnation. . . . The dogmas of 
Chalcedon are the basis of modern civilisation.” It is easy to say (p. 17) that 
“what convinces men of the truth of the Gospel of Christ is the changed lives of 
those who have accepted it.” In this book, this can only mean “ the Gospel of 
Christ as interpreted by the Catholic Church ” ; and the world outside the Church 
has as much right to judge such a statement as those have who are within the 
Church.—With this book we may contrast A Pilgrim’s Further Progress by Dr C. J. 
Cadoux, written particularly for the sake of those who wish to know “‘ what Liberal 
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Protestantism has to say for itself in times when many are denouncing it as the 
grand source of all our religious troubles.” The method adopted seems to us rather 
tedious—that of question and answer between a “ Pilgrim ” and an “ Interpreter.” 
The “ Pilgrim ” certainly does not confine himself to such questions as the “* Inter- 
preter ’’ suggests to him; but the truth remains that there are questions and 
difficulties which the “ Pilgrim” does not raise, though we do not doubt that 
Dr Cadoux would be able to deal with them. The basis of. the author’s construc- 
tive teaching is in the distinction (emphasised here ‘and in various of his previous 
writings) between “the foundation realities’ and the doctrines resulting from 
reflection upon them. The “ foundation realities’ ‘are matters of experience, 
insight, and immediate judgment ; they are on a level of import and value different 
from that of any theology claiming to interpret them. Accordingly, the author 
becomes a radical critic of traditional orthodox theology... With the aims and 
methods of that criticism we confess to entire sympathy ; but a defender of the 
traditional creeds may reasonably ask, when so much has been abandoned, how 
much that can be elearly and distinctly formulated is left ? Is'a rather vague orthodoxy 
sufficient ?—In complete contrast to these two books, stands Lord Gorell’s We go 
ona Journey. It is the work of a layman thinking about what he has seen and tearnt 
not from books but from life, and using his experience to help others, the experience 
of one who has entered into many fields of publie work and into contact with many 
forms of human relationship ; and his message is that without the direction of the 
love of God the journey is travélling in the dark.—In the last issue of this JouRNAL 
Dr W. R. Inge described the second volume of Bishop Hensley Henson’s recent 
autobiography as ‘“‘a document of real historical importance” (p. 277). This 
judgement—entirely just, as it seems to us—lends special interest to the Bishop’s 
article on ‘ Disestablishment” in the Congregational Quarterly. On this, the 
Editor observes: ‘‘ The party which has been most vocal for Disestablishment is 
the party which has been least ready to observe the Church’s laws and rubrics. . . . 
If, as Anglicans have been known to maintain, the only thing that suffices to keep 
them together—High and Low, and Broad and Modern,—is the State connection, 
disunity would be preferable to a comprehensiveness for which such a price has to be 
paid.” The reference was to Parliamentary control as seen in the rejeetion of the 
Revised Prayer Book. We may recall attention to Dr Inge’s observations on that 
event, and in particular to his statement that “ the rejection of the book by the 
Commons was mainly due to the concessions made to the Anglo-Catholics ; and, so 
far from being an insult to the Church of England, those brilliant and earnest 
debates were the greatest compliment paid to the Established Church in our time ” 
(in the April number of this Journal, p. 278). In this connection, many who are 
interested, for any reason, in what is technically termed “ Liturgiology ”’ will 
welcome the Rev James Norman’s Handbook to the Christian Liturgy. The author, 
who is an Archdeacon in North Queensland, has given a clear, full, and concise 
guide to the structure and growth of thé Christian Liturgy. The book is a densely- 
packed mine of information, and, so far as we have been able to judge, the treatment 
is accurate and impartial. A smaller and more popular book on the same subject 
is Mr Stanley Morison’s English Prayer Books. ‘There is room for difference of 
opinion on the author’s sélection of his material : for example; the book opens with 
thirty pages on the “ Creative Periods” from the earliest times to the fifteenth 
century. We look forward to the promised second book in the same series, on 
The Nature of Christian Worship, by the Dean of St Paul’s. 
S. H. MELLONE. 
BRADFORD. 





REVIEWS. 


Myths and Ethics : or Humanism and the World’s Need. By Gilbert Murray, O.M. 
—London : Watts & Co.—1s. 


For the marble tablet, erected to the memory of Goldsmith, in Westminster Abbey, 
Johnson wrote these words : ‘ nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit.” Such tribute might fairly be given to that veteran scholar, 
Gilbert Murray.’ We may safely say this, not the less because we may often be 
compelled to différ, even widely, from him. But as the great Dutch Grecian said to 
Madvig, when proposing his health on a noteworthy occasion: ‘“* pugnabimus 
tecum, contendemus tecum, eoque vehementius pugnabimus quo te vehementius 
admiramur.”—-After a few preliminary words about: some of his predecessors as 
lecturers: for the Conway Memorial ‘Trust (under the auspices of which he has 
published the present brochure), by way of laying stress on their advocacy of truth 
in the intellectual sphere, Murray proceeds to discuss war and its implications, 
justly affirming that the-net result of the two world-wars of our time have been 
(a) the loss of truth, and (b) the establishment of inhumanity. ‘‘ We are now,” he 
says, ‘‘ spending on the Killing Machine more than a hundred times as much ” as 
we were, only half a century ago, And, as one of the nine members of the Advisory 
Council in Great Britain connected with the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, he can speak “‘ with authority, and not as the scribes.” Further, he notes 
the emergence of certain gross forms of superstition : we have but to register the 
remarkable advance of astrology, which has become almost endemic. There was a 
time when wars could be waged with some approach to civilised conduct. All that 
is at an end; cruelty is practised for its own sake; falsehood, hypocrisy, dis- 
tegard for the plighted word are now regarded as normal. Such is the harvest of 
Nazi doctrine, and Germany may rightly be deemed the pariah among nations. 
Yet as Murray points out (p. 15), “this inhumanity and deceit are essentially 
repulsive to normal human nature. . . . Progressive inhumanity is the logical 
result of totalitarian war” (p. 12). Moreover, we have almost ceased to react to 
the daily record of this criminal attitude. Well may we echo Wordsworth’s lines: 


** Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ?”’ 


It is good to be reminded of the fine stoic ideal of world-citizenship, and of Zeno’s 
proclamation that, in God’s eyes, nothing but virtue or goodness was to be called 
good. It is interesting, too, to be assured that, though man wishes to be good and 
do good, he has failed to find a completely satisfactory answer to bis self-questioning, 
“ Why, do I wish it?” Murray considers that, in place of any direct reply, men 
have invented muthoi to provide a motive for moral behaviour. Hence the (so- 
called) Myths of Plato, which would be foolish enough.were they taken literally, 
but, as vehicles for what Stewart called ‘“ transcendental feeling,” have a value 
because they are adumbrations of some deep-down truth not otherwise to be 
expressed. . Is not this true of those ‘ muthoi’’ of the Gospels, called parables ? 
And that leads me to express some surprise when Murray confesses himself no 
Christian. It depends on what “ Christian ” signifies in the final resort. If ever 
there was a man to whom Tcrtullian’s words are applicable—“ anima naturaliter 
Christiana ”’—it is the author of this pamphlet. There is indeed a Christianity in 
our midst (there always has been) which wise men may reject, because they believe 
it to be already worked out ; but the truth seems to be that “ the Christianity that 
has been worked out is the Christianity that has never been worked in.” Such were 
the words I heard once from the lips of old General Booth. To put the matter rather 
paradoxically : Christianity has largely failed, because it has never yet—save in 
the dawning days of it—been fully tried. Formally, Murray may refuse to call 
himself a Christian ; yet, to use his own words, “ I am conscious of an instinctive 
agreement,” Just so. In that splendid New Testament forecast of the Last Assize, 
371 
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what do we find? The professing Christian excluded from the heavenly kingdom, 
but a glad welcome for him who, without having in his earthly life formally acknow- 
ledged Christ, gave a cup of cold water and showed kindness to his fellow-man, in 
the Master’s name, that is, in the Christ-spirit. I do not think that Murray would 
do other than accept the conclusion : ‘* of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Readers of this lecture—and there will be many—will not overlook the brief 
but admirable “ foreword ” by Professor J. A. K. Thomson. . Here is a sentence 
from that introductory note: the great thinkers of ancient Hellas possessed two 
things—“‘ an unshakable trust in reason and a capacity for seeing, and even, up to 
a point, sympathising with the point of view of an opponent. Would you not think 
I was describing Gilbert Murray?” The answer is not “in the negative.” He 
invites Christians to meet him on the common ground of sweet reasonableness 
(€meixeva) and humanity. That is not, of course, everything, but it is much ; 
and we are grateful accordingly. 

E. H. BLAKENEY. 
WINCHESTER. 





Alfred Loisy. His Religious Significance. By M. D. Petre.—Cambridge University 
Press, 1944.—Pp. xi + 129.—Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

Tuts little book forms a worthy epilogue to the long and close intellectual friendship 
of two noble Kinsmen of the spirit—Alfred Loisy and Maude Petre, He died on 
June 1, 1940, just in time to be spared full knowledge of the collapse of his beloved 
country. She survived him by two and a half years and spent such hours of them 
as she could save from the various forms of war service which she had undertaken 
(and until the end most faithfully discharged) in clarifying for herself and commend- 
ing to the judgement of others what she believed to be the permanent. “ religious 
significance ’’ of her friend’s labours. These chapters are the result. 

Loisy is known almost exclusively to the learned world for his lifelong labours 
in the field of Biblical scholarship, When in the late ’eighties of the last century 
he was appointed to the Chair of Holy Scripture at the Institut Catholique he imme- 
diately found himself confronted with the difficulty of harmonising the Scriptural 
exegesis traditional in the Church’s belief and teaching with that which seemed to 
him to be demanded by a historically critical study of the various documents of 
which Holy Scripture was composed. To the solution of this difficulty he realised 
that an entirely new form of apologetic was needed, and to the construction of such 
an apologetic he there and then resolved to dedicate his life as a scholar. During 
the next ten years he did in fact work continuously towards the fulfilment of his 
scheme in a work which in the end he resolutely refused to publish, though he 
quoted from’ it passages of considerable length in the first volume of his Memoirs. 

It is on the strength of these quotations that Miss Petre is able to find the 
closest kinship and continuity of thought between Loisy’s earlier apologetic work 
for and within the Church and his later treatment of religion after his definite breach 
with the Church. But what she is most concerned to show is that religion was 
throughout the supreme and dominating interest of her friend’s life.’ The mere fact 
that his earlier work in the service of the Church was apologetic in character and 
intention seemed to her sufficient proof that religion was during all that period his 
pre-eminent concern. It remained equally so when his acceptance of the condemna- 
tion launched by official authority against his L’Evangile et Péglise had led inevitably 
to his definite and final exclusion from the Church’s pale. During the Great War 
of 1914-1918 his mind was continually occupied with the fundamental moral 
problems forced by that conflict upon all Europeans who had time to think. Loisy 
interrupted his special scientific labours to write during the war and in the troubled 
years which followed it, a series of little volumes setting forth his views of the 
nature of religion and of its relations with human morality and thought. It is on 
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the contents of these little books that Miss Petre relies for her study of her friend’s 
religious significance. 

Religion is for Loisy the most constant and necessary—indeed the one essential 
—factor in the development of humanity. And the development of humanity is, 
again essentially, moral, Neither religion nor morality is a creation of man. They 
are both products of a power which is greater than man, yet operates in and through 
man, of a principle greater than the universe, yet operant in and through the 
universe. The mysterious Beyond which eludes all our conceptions, much more all 
our definitions, is yet also a Within which holds steadily before the eye of faith the 
ideal of a perfect humanity and continually inspires and sustains the human will to 
pursue that ideal. Humanity is therefore a mystical being which exists only 
through its recognition of the ultimate Divine reality which indwells it and both 
claims and enables its obedience. The only true and sufficient history of humanity 
is the history of its religion and of the morality which its religion has inspired. 
Every failure of humanity to maintain its vital faith in the mysterious power which 
is always urging it onwards to the attainment of the ideal is a betrayal of its own 
mystical character and a relapse into moral barbarism. Loisy, therefore, though he 
did not identify religion and morality, yet held them to be inseparable. They were 
both expressions, the one mystical, the other practical, of the one continuous act of 
faith in its own spiritual character and destiny by which a true humanity was able 
to survive. And the vaiue of every form of human religion was to be measured by 

_ the degree in which it had succeeded in preserving the interdependence of these 
expressions of human faith. Judged by that standard, Loisy held, Christianity was 
without question the highest and richest expression of man’s religious faith hitherto, 
though to claim finality for it seemed to him inconsistent with the conception of 
human religion as a progressive apprehension by humanity of the Divine mystery 
in which it was embedded. 

To two other closely related points in Loisy’s discussion of the nature of man’s 
apprehension of religious truth Miss Petre calls special attention. One is his conten- 
tion that the act of faith which apprehends some new aspect of religious truth is as 
a rule the act of a social group, not of an individual. He was indeed fully alive to 
the importance of the witness to religion of the great mystics and was himself 
almost passionately interested in his friend Bremond’s studies in the literature of 
French mysticism. Yet it remained that the great religious movements were group 
movements. Pentecost is the classic example ; and great as is the part played by 
the prophet in all great religious revivals it has been just because he was the inspired 
voice of a group already inspired to receive his message as the fulfilment of its need. 
Closely connected with this spontaneous act of faith by an expectant social group 
as the original means of apprehension of a new truth there is the fact that the first 
attempts to express its context bear upon them as it were a social impress. Where 
the mystic confesses that he cannot express in human words the glow and glory of 
his vision, the inspired group easily pictures in the most ecstatic imagery the 
message it has received and hands it on to a posterity which is only too ready to 
take it as “literal” truth in this purely symbolic and semi-mythical form. 

This little book is a valuable study of the later and quite occasional works of 
the great French scholar—works too little known to the English reader and yet 
into the writing of which the author on his own confession had put his whole heart 
and soul. A great and courageous friend survived him just long enough to connect 
these later writings with the earlier works of the Christian apologist and to find in 
both the same jmpassioned interest in religion as the constitutive principle of a true 
humanity. He had been excluded from the Church and had accepted his exclusion. 
She who remained within the Church and used its ministrations to the end, claims 
him here as one who.even in these later writings has contributed something towards 
the future of religion which even her own Church may yet find true and useful. 


Oxroxp. fh A. L. Lrniey. 
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Three Russian Prophets. By Nicolas Zernov.—Student Movement Press.—Pp. 170. 
—8s. 6d. 


Ir might be profitable to read this book in connection with an article by Mr 
Chaning-Pearce in a recent issue of the Hirssert JourNat on “ The Spiritual 
Equilibrium between East and West.” The writer of the article states in general 
terms the necessity and character of the contribution which the East can make to 
the West, and in this book M. Zernov establishes the particular conclusion that it 
is the vocation of Russia to offer this contribution in the circumstances of the 
present time, when it can be said that “ for good or ill, the tutelage of the rest of 
the world to Western Europe is ended.” The initial point of view of the two writers 
is very similar. Mr Chaning-Pearce describes Western man as a “ homo rapaz,” 
and as one “ for whom the world is his oyster, which he with his sword of science 
will open,” and M. Zernov suggests that, intoxicated by the suddenly acquired 
power of science, the same Western man is an intruder upon the earth, who degrades 
her and treats her as the means to selfish enjoyment. 

The special contention of this book is that Russia will show a better way than 
that which the spirit of aggression has inspired. Of the opportunity which is pre- 
sented to Russia at this stage in the. world’s history the author has no doubt, for, 
according to him, “ Russia attracts the attention of the whole world. Admired or 
feared, she cannot be ignored. Changes that for the rest of the world are no more 
than tendency or experiment, in Russia appear as commitments recklessly accepted, 
achievements ruthlessly pushed through.” 

Russia puzzles the rest of the world, and never more so than at the present 
time. As an aid to the solution of some of the current perplexities this book will 
be of very great value. Its title is well chosen, for the three writers of whom it 
treats share the characteristic of being prophetic ; and, however far separated they 
may be in date, in character and in temperament, the conclusions they arrived at 
about the destiny of their own country and of Europe, are wonderfully similar. 
Their prophecies have relevancy both to the happenings in the decades immediately 
succeeding their death, and also to the problems of the present time. They foretold 
many things which have already come to pass—the decay of faith in human power 
and scientific progress, the ¢mergence of dark and sinister passions individual and 
collective, the glorification of the State, the growth of the spirit of religious persecu- 
tion and the disappearance of liberty. And so, our author contends, we may have 
faith in their predictions as to things which have not yet actually happened, and to a 
considerable extent may trust their guidance. He holds that, though frequently 
regarded as eccentric by the practical man of the nineteenth century, these ‘‘ queer 
Russian writers,’ as he calls them, “ had a better grasp than the practical man of 
things to come. They stood on firm ground while the liberals and agnostics built 
their theories and expectations on shifting sand. These Russian thinkers were 
outstanding students of human nature. They knew men infinitely better than 
most of their contemporaries and many of the leaders of to-day.” M. Zernov makes 
a large claim on behalf of those whom he studies on our behalf, but he does much in 
this book to substantiate the claim, and it does not seem an exaggeration to say, 
as he does, that the teaching of these writers, although “in form an interpretation 
of Russia, is in substance an interpretation of man ; and it is a deeper understanding 
of the nature and destiny of man that is the most valuable lesson Europe has to 
learn from the Russian Christian tradition.” 

The three writers—Khomiakov, who died in 1860, Dostoevsky, who died in 
1871, Soloviev, who died in 1900—are of very unequal importance in-the estimation 
of people outside of Russia. The claim of Dostoevsky to be a world-teacher is indis- 
putable, and that of Soloviev is strong in philosophical and religious circles, but 
Khomiakov is comparatively unknown outside Russia. Yet M. Zernov gives them 
an almost equally important place in a unified tradition of teaching, showing ‘‘ an 
impressive convergence and development.” He thus sums up their relationship to 
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one another, “‘ Khomiakov was the first to disclose the individuality and greatness 
of Russian Christianity to the mind of educated modern Western man, and he did 
so almost solely by way of contrast and contradiction. Dostoevsky felt and con- 
veyed with almost equal force the attraction and repulsion of godless Europe for 
believing Russia. Soloviev pointed the way to the reconciliation of Eastern and 
Western Christendom, of science and revelation.” 

All three alike were imbued with a profound belief in the special mission of the 
Russian people, and this was not coloured in any way by an aggressive spirit of 
pride and dislike of other races. It was mediated most of all by a faith in the 
sacramental character of reality. and a full acceptance of the implications of the 
Incarnation. Russian orthodoxy had to a large extent developed in isolation, and 
so had escaped the temptation in the direction of rationalistic dogmatism and rigid 
organisation which characterised the Western Church. In the chapter on “ The 
Russian Background,” this idea of the special character of Russian Christianity is 
elaborated with great clearness. In the history of Russia St Sergius is a typical 
figure, and he embodied most of all the idea that all men belong to the same family 
and that their mutual trust is based on their faith in the one Father of all, who 
guides them through the Holy Spirit. The unity of the people follows from their 
religious and cultural attitude. ‘It depends,” as our author says, “ not on the 
compulsion exereised by their ruler, not on the legal system imposed upon them, 
but upon their own willing obedience to the same rhythm of life.” Their com- 
munism, which in later developments has often seemed extreme, is described by 
Khomiakov as a natural outcome of the primitive village community which he 
holds to be the nucleus of a society in which the individual is not suppressed but at 
the same time finds that his selfishness is restrained. The principle of the whole 
social tradition, handed down through many centuries, is that “the closer the 
co-operation between the individual and the community, the richer and fuller would 
the life of man become.” 

The mission of Russia, then, is to regenerate the world, not politically but 
socially—which is religiously, according to the true spirit which has been developed 
within the Orthodox Church. This world-mission claim of the prophets, whose 
teaching we are considering, immediately brings us up against one of the perplexities 
of the present situation in regard to Russia. /The common opinion is that the 
Orthodox Church, whose vocation is thus envisaged, is or has been reactionary, 
and that she was justly removed from her place in the national life because of her 
participation in the tyranny of pre-Revolution times, as well as because of her 
ignorance and corruption. M. Zernov holds that the common judgement is mis- 
taken. The majority of the clergy and laity within the Church did not belong to 
the ruling classes, and those who were privileged had little interest ih religion. 
After the Revolution the Church was persecuted, not because of her conservatism, 
but beeause of her religious convictions, and her members suffered as martyrs to 
their faith and not on account of their previous political subservience. 

This, however, raises another question, and a-question which appears to be fatal 
to the main thesis of this book. How can a society in which godlessness triumphs 
have a religious mission to mankind? The answer of these three teachers, as 
interpreted by M. Zernov, is that Russian religion and Marxism had much in 
common. In both there was a strong Messianic element, a belief in the possible 
emergence of a new order. The sceptic and the humanist were afraid of sincerity, 
afraid to put anything to the test. The religionists and the Communists were alike 
in being without such fears. Marx was also amongst the prophets, but his kind of 
prohpecy went wrong. It was a colossal test-case as to whether human life could 
be lived’ without belief in God. It was an attempted demonstration of the inde- 
pendent power of collective man ; and the experiment failed, despite its apparent 
success. The Communists crushed indeed the external organisation of the Church, 
but they could not quench the life of the Christian community. “The Church of 
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Russia, without leaders, organisation or programme, remained invincible and 
steadfast. . . . The atheists in Russia have been defeated because they met a force 
which is stronger than man.” 

It is in this sense of the triumph of the essential Church that Russia has a 
religious mission for the world. By its apparent defeat the Church has learnt that 
it is not by organisation that it will prevail, but only by its receptivity to the spirit 
of the Incarnation ; which means the triumphing over sin and death through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and the attainment of freedom through the destruction of 
fear and through the triumph of love. The core of the message of Dostoevsky is to 
be found in his picture of the Grand Inquisitor, and of his teaching in general 
M. Zernov can say, “‘ The triumph of love and life was revealed to him in the Person 
of Christ.” 


W. S. URQUHART. 


* 'TORPHINS. 





Essays on Orthodox Dissent. By Bernard Lord Manning. Reprinted 1943.— 
Independent Press.—6s. net. 


A series of eleven articles and addresses covering a period of eleven years (19.:/. 28) 
make up the last volume published in his lifetime by B. L. Manning (1892-1941), 
the son of a Congregational minister, Fellow and senior tutor of Jesus Colle:., 
Cambridge. A layman and a stout dissenter, he exhibits the dogmatic and intole «2: 
spirit of a high anglican priest. Calvin was the captain of his soul, and Independer: 
the only true church. In the inimitable words of Charles Lamb, “ the twilight of 
dubiety never falls.upon him.” His style reminds one of the description of a 
nineteenth century statesman, .‘‘ a master of jibes and sneers.”’ Those who differ 
from him in doctrine or discipline are made to appear as knayes or fools or both. 
‘* English Presbyterianism in the eighteenth century,” we learn, ‘‘ wilted in 
Arianism and perished in Unitarianism .. . a pitiful and shameful story.”? Uni- 
tarians are classed with Plymouth Brethren, Quakers and Christian Scientists as 
people ‘‘ who understand neither Grace nor the Law.” The union of Congregation- 
alists with Baptists is deprecated since infant baptism “‘ is a sacrament which comes 
to us from the earliest days and most primitive practice of the Church ’’—a state- 
ment, in the opinion of competent scholars, disproved by Dr H. G. Marsh in The 
Origin and Significance of New Testament Baptism (1941). 

Hitherto Charles Beard’s Hibbert Lectures on the Reformation (1883), repub- 
lished in 1927, edited by Dr Ernest Barker, have been highly esteemed by historians. 
In 1988 Manning discovered that in his discussion of ‘‘ the Relation of the Reforma- 
tion to Modern Thought and Knowledge ’’ Beard’s hidden motive was to show that 
‘*the principles of the Reformation lead us delightfully past the orthodoxy of 
Luther and Calvin and all that to—well to Charles Beard and the Unitarians.” 
That means that the Reformers spoke the last word in theology, and, unlike other 
great pioneers, never builded better than they knew... William Morgan, one of the 
greatest interpreters of Paulinism, wrote in 1926: ‘* Unfortunately the great 
reformer (Luther) had only an imperfect understanding of the implications of his 
new conception of faith, and, besides, his temper was too conservative to permit 
him to follow this up.” Alas, even a Congregational scholar from the same platform 
on the same day as Manning slandered Beard dared to say that ‘‘ Luther’s appeal 
to Scripture must not disguise from us the real nature of the demand he was making 
. « « an assertion of the sovereign rights of the individual conscience as against any 
other external authority whatever.’ Much earlier these views had been expressed 
by Harnack and other great scholars. Clearly, knaves all, for they could not plead 
that their knowledge was not at least equal to that of our essayist. ‘‘ People who 
call for history to bear out what they say,” we are told, “ are likely to find history 
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bearing them out indeed, but bearing them out.as the young men bore out Ananias, 
and for a similar reason.” Away with these deceitful hucksters trafficking in 
history. ‘Of course, history has its use. It ‘‘ makes short work of those exquisitely 
bizarre comparisons of Christianity with other faiths, erected by what is mistaken 
for the comparative study of religion: elaborate structures pasted together by 
scrap-book minds from misleading infermation partially comprehended ’”—by 
fools. It must be regretted that university teachers of comparative religion do not, 
with Manning, despise an honest minister who, regarding the Bible as “a set of 
historical documents”’ is moved to say: “I could without tears part with 
Leviticus, Numbers, Judges, Chronicles, Ruth, Song of Songs, Esther, and many 
of the Psalms—the blood-thirsty ones.” Such ‘ naive confessions,’ we are in- 
formed, *‘ tell us more about the defective pérception of the people who make 
them than about the defects, real or alleged, of the anaes concerned.” Misguided 
innocents ! 

With his conception of the eternal validity and authotity of the Old Testament 
Canon, it is not surprising that Manning thrusts liberal New Testament scholars in 
the dock. ‘Those who talk most volubly about accepting the consequences of 
Christianity being a historical religion, and about submitting its documents to 
historical criticism, seem to close down the historical process as soon’ as they have 
worked their will upon the latest editor of St John’s Gospel or the Pastoral Epistles. 
They use what they call a historical method to dim or to remove the uniqueness of 
the thirty years of the Incarnate Word.” Plainly, knaves and fools, both. As for 
“the problem of re-stating the faith in the'light of new knowledge”; ‘ the new 
knowledge, to be sure (such of it'as is both new and knowledge), is-far less than 
many suppose. It is mainly our own ignorance of our fathers in the faith which 
make us fancy them and their problems so very unlike ourselves and our problems.” 
How singularly enlightened the modern champion of the omniscient ancients, and 
how deplorably and curiously darkened the minds of their offspring ? 

Strange stories are here related of Congregational churches’ where ‘‘ the hymns 
are not paraphrases nor charged in every line with scriptural content. They 
discuss mountain scenery (with special attention to sunsets), psychological dis- 
orders, priggish ambitions, and political programmes. The preaching of the word 
has evaporated into flabby platitudes about’ the dangers of the international 
situation, or the benevolent commonplaces of Ellen Wheeler Wilcox expressed even 
more prosaically than in her poetry.” Possibly among the hymns thus earicatured 
are some by Unitarians, especially American, which in ever increasing numbers 
have found their way into Congregational hymnals during this century. The peril 
to Congregational churches “is real ” and will not abate until we have seen, with 
the scales off our eyes, the Word breaking through to a world that is lost, to a 
human nature that is a mass of “ perdition. . . .” 

ol ater “ Congregationalists stand in the central line of dogmatic teaching.” 

fof it is the work of their hymn-writers, and evidence is provided by 
pent op Lang’s service on New Year’s Eve, 1988, which included two hymns by 
Congregationalists. But how comes it that the archbishop broadcast'in a service 
prayers by James Martineau? Is BMateinetis to be counted amongst the elect, or 
the archbishop amongst the lapsed ? 

Two questions Manning does not raise. Is the gospel of Decrees, Election, Fall, 
Salvation through the’ Blood ‘of Christ et hoe genus omne the gospel preached by 
Jesus of Nazareth, or a gospel that speaks to the ‘minds or hearts of men in the 
twentieth century 2 The welcome given by theologians in this country to the neo- 
Calvinism of Karl Barth as a means to stem the tide of modern thought and liberal 
theology is no evidence that Genevan orthodoxy is on the way to capture thoughtful 
laymen within the churches, much less those, apparently a larger number, without 
them. Christians to whom the egotism, dogmatism and intolerance of Bernard 
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Manning make no appeal need not werner John ‘Calvin did not say -_ tact word 
on religion. 
H. Mohacaaee: 
MANCHESTER. 





The Peckham Experiment : A study of the living structure of society by Innes H. 
Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker.—Published for the Sir Halley Stewart Trust by 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd.—Pp. 325.—15s. 


Tue theme of this book is suggestive of a fairy-tale, in which a number of people 
are transplanted into a region where the air they breathe has the magical effect of 
enabling them to lead a new life, which is, however, that for which nature intended 
them.. The magic of the Peckham Experiment would involve, we feel, little less 
than a revolution in the principles and methods of social welfare, for the story to 
become true nationally, Chief amongst the guiding ideas which inspired the work 
of Dr Innes Pearse and Miss Lucy Crocker, are the principle of “ function,” or the 
“ manifestation of life ’’ based upon biological fact, and the acceptance of the family 
rather than the individual as unit. The emphasis of the medical outlook is on 
health, not sickness, and this determines a medical overhaul at regular intervals. 
The principle of activity is ‘“‘ voluntariness,’ the impulse to join in activities to 
come Spontaneously from people themselves,; not, induced from without, The 
application of these ideas required a centre, the plan of which should be based on 
the principles of “ biological cultivation,” a Health Service in the form of a family 
club, inviting without pressing social contact, neighbourliness, friendship. _ This 
was founded in 1935. In the many vivid and arresting illustrations of their expe- 
rience, given by the writers, members—children and parents, young but also some 
middle-aged—are seen to. be unconsciously curing themselves of disabilities physical 
and mental, as they become more and more at ease and happy. ‘In the health 
overhaul a very high percentage of the non-healthy was disclosed, a large proportion 
having some disorder unrealised yet disabling. Only 9 per cent. were really healthy. 
Comparing their Peckham methods with those chiefly in vogue in, social services 
to-day the authors express many criticisms, and it is in these that the revolutionary 
implications of their aims are especially evident.,.The criticisms, are essentially 
directed against inroads upon the unity of the family, by unnatural separations. 
Thus in the treatment of maternity and infancy. there .is the separation of the 
mother from her infant at the earliest stage. In: many well-to-do families, we see 
the subjection of the mother to the specialist or expert “ nanny.” In school educa- 
tion the child is taken away from his family. In adolescence, the “ segregation ” 
of the sexes is deplored, Our school system involves, it is said, a misconception of 
the true nature of education, which requires “ parental nurture.”. A very large 
problem is raised here. The creators of the Peckham Experiment, would not be 
satisfied with the reorganisation and reforms already planned, and accepted by the 
educational authorities, , Their objection is to the supersession of “‘ parental nurture, 
by the technique of the educational specialist.” . The principle advocated is not 
that the child “ should. have. only what.the parents have. to, give him,” but that 
‘the family should move in an ever-widening circle of experience in which parents 
and children develop together.”” Whether or not this is the ideal, and perhaps the 
biological argument on which it is based is not fully adequate when we come to 
education. of the developing mind, its realisation would involve the crossing of one 
of Plato’s great. revolutionary waves, though in a direction contrary to his... It may 
be observed that even in the family unit, the individuality of the human individual 
will make itself felt, as that. of the ‘‘ young shoot ” which “ must not be cut off from 
the sap ” does not. But that the parents ought to be far more closely associated 
with the schools than they. are at present, or than the proposed reforms promise 
appears beyond question. As regards adolescence the severe criticism of boys’ 
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clubs as “‘ segregation ’’ hardly seems justified to-day. It may be added that the 
modern community-centre or,settlement with its clubs has something of the Peck- 
ham spirit, especially voluntariness, ..The misfortune is that.there is or has been so 
large a: proportion outside clubs, and that more and better opportunities for meet- 
ings between adolescent boys and girls are needed is unquestionable. “‘ The young 
are driven to backstairs, cinema gloom, and sub rosa courtship.” 

' There seem to be grounds for the criticism of present-day psychology which the 
centre has been accused of neglecting, ‘‘ There is as yet no psychology; only a 
knowledge of psycho-pathology.”” It is a study of the healthy that is needed, rather 
than of the disordered. The disorders in Peckham were due simply to the lack of 
“ personal, family, and social opportunities for knowledge and for action that should 
be the birthright of all.” 

The chief question which I would. raise concerns the relation of the practical 
experiment to the theory of nature and humanity which interpenetrates it through- 
out; viz., whether the biological basis is not over-stressed at times. In the beehive 
or anthill for:instance these insects fitted each only for one particular function are 
therefore individually incomplete. The family cannot be conceived as a unit in the 
same sense as the hive. The unlimited trust in the method of nature, whether or not 
deified,” seems to ignore the fact. that the mind of man has to take measures to 
prevent the injury and destruction of human life resulting from nature’s unlimited 
productivity... Does that ‘‘ mutuality ’’- between man and his environment which is 
so much emphasised hold when the mosquito parasite, perfectly fulfilling the law 
of its nature in achieving existence for its millions of cells, brings disease to man ? 
Professor Sherrington, from whom the authors dissent, seems right (in Man on his 
Nature)'in regard. to the “‘ conflict with nature.” Her categories of value are not 
the same as man’s, though in many aspects the two orders of valuation seem to 
The philosophy then of the cosmic whole, with ‘“‘man himself as a cell in the 
body of cosmos—and Cosmos organismal as he is,”’ may not appeal to all admirers 
of the Peckham Experiment as receiving support from it. Of the practical impor- 
tance of the experiment there can be little doubt, nor that the faith in its value to 
@ community in which it: can be realised, expressed by those who inspired and 
created it, is justified, Its deep humanity is convincing, as well.as are the results 
described ‘in this book, though we are reminded that the experience so far (inter- 
rupted by the war) has been brief, and limited. If one is assailed by. doubt as to 
the possibility of its wide extension, this is chiefly due to the feeling that the revolu- 
tionary implications referred to above are such as to receive formidable opposition 
from powerful tendencies of the present age. To quote the authors themselves :— 

“The Centre is in strong contrast to the prevailing trend of affairsin which the 
State or charitable societies themselves assume for the public the responsibility of 
spending, and for which function these agencies are increasingly driven to set up 
extensive dissociated administrations . . . thus shouldering the responsibility of 
the individual.” Could bureaucracy be prevented from creeping in, in its subtle, 
all pervasive way ? That it will be successfully resisted in Peckham, at least, we 
may feel confident so long as the creators of this ‘“‘ experiment” to whose per- 
sonality (although they would prefer on principle to keep in the background) it 
Owes ing, remain with it. 

Hiwpa D. OaKELEy. 

Lonpon. 





Warrington Academy ; Its History and Influence. By H. McLachlan, M.A., D.D.— 
Manchester University Press.—15s. 

ProsaBLy nothing in history has done so much harm to religion as ecclesiasticism 

unless we except dogmatism, though there is no religion without dogma. These 
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ill-natured twins between them managed’ in 1662 to apply an: Anglican coupon 
system of election to membership of the two ancient Universities which enjoyed 
the monopoly of chartered culture in England till‘about 1830, when University 
College and King’s College had just opened their doors in London, Durham following 
close on their heels, and’ in 1851 Owen’s College, Manchester, and later other 
university colleges. During all the intervening period English universities or their 
Degrees were closed to Non-Conformist students, a number of whom wandered to 
the Continent or over the border to Scotland, where there were already four ancient 
Universities and, with Presbyterianism ‘as the Church polity, ““Non-Conformity ” 
had an established status; and thirty-nine Articles were not necessary to Chris- 
tianity. England, however, devised its own answer to the challenge of exclusivism 
and inaugurated one of the most heroic and creditable chapters in her history. 
Neither church principalities nor secular powers nor persecutions could separate 
ejected ministers or dissenters from the love of religion and culture or from the 
means of equipping ‘their sons for the professions. Accordingly, here and: there, 
ministers, in addition to the ptoscribed duties of feeding their harried sheep and 
incidentally in order to eke out a modest livelihood, opened Academies of higher 
learning which carried on for longer or shorter periods over a matter of two cen- 
turies. Ifthe * blood ” of martyrs was the seed of these Dissenting Academies the 
labours of Hercules and the perseverance of saints were their support, while their 
educational standards and achievements considering the small-number of tutors 
and the poverty of general resources are cause for amazement and bear witness to 
the persistent dignity of man. 

Dr McLachlan, Principal of the Unitarian College, Manchester, established his 
position as an authority on this phase of our educational history when he published 
his English Education Under the Test Acts (1981), a book replete with industrious 
research and of the sort which is full of interest for those at all interested in this sort 
of thing. In it he gave brief aecounts of the chief Dissenting Academies, including 
Warrington, of which there now comes from his pen this fuller and more detailed 
monograph produeed in handsome style for the Chetham Society. 

‘Warrington, founded in 1757, in a small town of strong Non-Conformist tradi- 
tions, while the Mersey sti had salmon and the air no smelis, was not like some 
earlier one-man shows, but an example of the “ institutional”? Academy, with 
trustees and subscribers and a staff of some three or four tutors who' between them 
boxed ‘the compass of human knowledge. They were indeed small residential 
universities and there is evidence that their standards compared favourably with 
Oxford and Cambridge which nursed their ancient pride on very poor issue in those 
days. Its purpose was to prepare young men for the ministry among Dissenting 
Protestants and also for commerce and the professions, but there was no ecclesias- 
tical exclusiveness and even Episcopalians were admitted. ‘The outlook as well as 
the education was liberal and quite a large number of sciences were taught with 
Classics, Modern Languages and belies lettres, as well as Divinity. The first head 
of Warrington was Dr Taylor of Original Sin notoriety who regularly and formally 
counselled the students to search the Scriptures with an impartial, open and 
independent mind, to accept nothing which had no proper grounds in ‘* Revelation 
or the reason of things,” without prejudice or passion, to swear to the words of no 
master but Truth, and to live peaceably with their fellow Christians (though the 
theology of the staff was Arian). No College or Divinity School could have a grander 
Magna Charta. The teachers had among them men who had won LL.D.’s and 
D.D.’s from Scottish Universities and included Joseph Priestley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(1761-7) and George Walker, F.R.S. (1772-4). John Wesley in a visit paid to the 
Institution in 1772 vindicated the use of reason, discoursing from the Pauline text 
“ In understanding be men,” for John Wesley seems to have been bigger even than 
Methodism. 

The curriculum was strenuous, the day beginning with prayers at 7 a.m. and 
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ending with prayers at 9 p.m., later changed to 7 p.m., which left time for meetings 
of various societies before sleep claimed its no doubt willing votaries. Nor were 
athletics neglected, nor the manly art of self-defence in the form of fencing. 

The Divinity students always formed a minority, were generally the poorer sons 
of poor ministers, enjoying the doubtful privilege of hobnobbing with wealthier 
seculars, who were not over amenable to puritan discipline, and they drank in 
greedily the pure milk of Liberty from French Revolutionary sources, as provided 
by tutors who were all of them also Anti-Slavery in their sentiments. The Academy 
could hardly thus maintain a reputation for “ respectability’ which was the 
cardina! virtue of the later eighteenth century ; its students, who did not wear wig 
and gown after the earlier fashion ‘prevalent in Academies, discarded also in their 
conduct the substance of dignity with its external insignia, and got a bad: name in 
the town for their high jinks, which was wafted to the congregations to which they 
gave occasional supply. Nor is it surprising if the gentlemen who supported War- 
tington asked their respectable selves if they intended their subscriptions for the 
support of the subversive doctrines’ of the French Revolution—with the natural 
result. And so Warrington got irito bad odour and financial difficulties and at last, 
in 1786, was compelled to close its aceount and its doors. 

But its form remained, its function did not die, neither did it pass without issue. 
It had a successor in'1786 when a company of gentlemen of like liberal Dissenting 
stock, and still as respectable as ever, met at Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, and 
established the ‘‘ Manchester Academy” (or New College) to serve to Non-Con- 
formists higher education for commerce and. the professions and preserve the 
succession’ of ministers for Dissenting congregations,'on the ‘same principle of 
freedom from subscription to particular theological doctrines, and with the same 
open door to students of other denominations including the Anglican. And such it 
is to-day under the name of Manchester College, Oxford. The first Principal, Dr 
Barnes, was an old Warrington’ student, and its most famous tutor was Dalton, 


‘Quaker and chemist. 


Dr McLachlan’s researches throw light particularly on the debated question of 
the relationship of Manchester College to liberal Academies going as far back as 
Frankland’s at Rathmell opened by him in 1669, and as it seems to the present 
writer succeeds in showing that the continuity is one not of pedigree but of principle, 
and is to be found not in doctrine but in denominational inclusiveness, But that 
is no less continuity. 

Warrington Academy had other issue also. Of general interest is the fact that 
members of it took a prominent part in the inception of an independent instituiton 
of great cultural value. ‘‘’ The Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society ” 
(1781), which still flourishes, one of them, Dr Percival, a science student and a 
trustee, being “ the virtual founder of the Society ” as well as the leading spirit in 
the establishment of Manchester New College. 

It influenced the cultural and commercial life of England through the work 
of many distinguished alumni in various professions, of whom Malthus may be 
mentioned because of the clue his Essay on Population gave to Darwin, excogitating 
the problem of the origin of species. Dr McLachlan’s monograph is a corner stone 
in the temple of English educational history not to be rejected or neglected by its 
builders. The book contains also a long list of the publications of the Chetham 
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Religion To-morrow. By F. H. Amphlett Micklewright.—Lindsey Press.—Pp. 54. 


Tuis little book appears as No. 6 in a series, ““ Uncensored Avowals,” marked by 
individuality of thought and modernity of outlook. Mr Micklewright brings a lot 
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of grist to his mill from harvesting in, literary pastures, as well as haymaking in 
theological stubble fields. He knows what’s; what, and what isn’t in Biblical 
criticism, theological speculation, religious experience and Christian civilisation, 
and he thinks it is high time the orthodox traditionalists knew what’s what. in the 
realm of scientific fact and discovery., Their dogmas and forms. are “ obsolete,” 
and they are offering to a heedless but hungry and science-minded generation not 
the living bread but dead mutton. Copernicus and Darwin might never have lived. 
** Historic religious beliefs and formal dogmatic creeds have been shaped. by. pseudo- 
intellectual assertions which bear no close relationship to. the scientific levels 
commonly accepted at the present time” (p, 9). This die-hard theological con- 
servatism has bred after its kind political, social and economic conservatism, and 
together they have driven the modern man from the churches and brought religion 
to die in the last ditch. It is a dirge that comes these days from many harps of 
divers tones hanging on willow trees by the rivers both of Zion and Babylon. 

What new lamps has Mr Micklewright to offer for the old whieh have no oil in 
them? Only those, one gathers, of an Ethical Humanism very like that of Julian 
Huxley. The night or twilight of supernaturalism is over,and we must march into 
the dawn of the “‘ transcendent values ” faring forth by,our own hearts inspired and 
** aided only by our own efforts.” We shall worship and serve the triune, godhead 
of the True, the Good, the Beautiful; with head erect, in which will dwell the sum 
and substance of all religions—an intellectualised mystical emotion of ‘‘ cosmic 
reverence.” ‘‘ Mystical” is often repeated...‘ A valid humanism ,must be based 
on mysticism.” A humanistic philosophy, the author tells us, will fail unless rooted 
beyond the “ narrow cirele of earth in the very foundations of the unfathomable 
universe,’ the Shavian life-force being but the manifestation in finite man of the 
Infinite and Final Reality of life and purpose which transcends man and points him 
on “ to the great oceans of universal immensity . . . in their nature boundless and 
unknowable.” Thus Comte and Herbert Spencer, though dead, yet speak. 

Mr Micklewright gives an excellent short summary of the climacteric crises and 
changes in the historical development of the Christian church, doctrine and cultus, 
with the added merit of relating them organically to the. development of ideas, 
movements and institutions of the secular environment. And he shows by cogent 
argument that only if its theology thus adapts feneht to its environment can a 
religion survive. It must become contemporary. _, 

God gets mentioned two or three times and Deity once ; the voice is the voice 
of Jacob but the hands are the hands of Esau, for He is not at all clearly the God 
of Theism, and clearly not at all the God of Christian faith, in three persons, Who 
acted into history a drama of incarnation, atonement and redemption ; rather He 
composes a ballet of the three bloodless Categories already named, immanent in 
moral idealism and expressed in a programme of social reform. , What is progressive 
in modern Church leadership, we learn, runs to a syncretism of “the values for 
living revealed in the portrait of Jesus of Nazareth. with the scientific analysis of 
history provided by Marxist Communism ” (p. 40), and the heaven it will lead to is, 
noticeably, a heaven on earth, a goal attainable by means of the triple expansion 
engines of scientific reason, altruistic sentiment and zsthetic emotion, propelled by 
the power of Christian valuations and the ideals of ethical humanism ; it envisages 
a Communion not of the saints but of socialists, with the Internationale in place 
of the Sanctus. The Hereafter has faded away leaving nothing behind it—except 
perhaps the grin. 

Such is the Religion of To-morrow. One admits it is greatly conceived to noble 
ends and it has won noble adherents. There is much in it to inspire “ the modern 
man,” who is for the author the measure of all things, but we doubt if it will be 
enough for his humbler brother, of recent discovery, “ the common man,” who also 
makes big claims. The “ modern man” has in Mr Micklewright an advocate of 
much ability and deep sincerity, but “the common man” was before him and will 
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be after him. Nor is it to be forgotten that these “ obsolete dogmas and sterile 
forms ” nourished in him “‘ cosmic reverence,” as witness ““ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night.” Moreover this war, with all its sacred Writ of human suffering, suggests 
there is something not yet quite done with in the ancient doctrines of Atonement 
and Redemption ; while the mature religious allegiance of modern thinkers like 
Von Hiigel, Henri Bergson, A: E. Taylor and others well grounded in science and 
philosophy is rather a spoke in the wheel of any all-round generalisation about old 
dogmas and rituals. We would even gingerly put in a word for the Church, in spite 
of harsh and well-justified impeachments—which are indeed a sort of inverted 
compliment. States and civilisations are equally open to wholesale and retail 
criticism. Moreover, religious atomism of the 20th century variety is not to 
be condened any more than the 16th century sort ; indeed the former is the worse, 
for it is apt'to be more thoroughgoing and consistent in its error. The Ethical 
Society living on the bare margin of subsistence though patronised by an intel- 
lectual and moral élite is a warning wraith. All the same there is so much con- 
centrated virtue in Mr Micklewright’s bottle of medicine that we would prescribe 
it, the dose to be repeated three times a year, say, to all orthodox theologians, if 
there are any, and to unco guid church people, of whom there are many. It is a 
typical ‘counterblast, at once ‘salutary and necessary, to the irrationalism and 
theoretical immoralism of the Barthian Schools. 


R. Nicot Cross. 


Oxrorp. 





The Cross and the Eternal Order : A Study of Atonement in its Cosmic Significance. 
By Henry W. Clark, D.D. With a Foreword by Professor C. H. Dodd, M.A., 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge—London, 1943. 


Ir is a significant fact that even the most authoritarian Churches have refrained 
from propounding an official doctrine of the Atonement. While the Churches have 
not. been, slow to. pronounce upon the Person of Christ, no Church has officially 
enunciated a doctrine of the Death of Christ... Theories there have always been, 
and seriously conflicting theories ; but that is all. In this book, Dr Clark endeavours 
to expound his own doctrine of the Atonement—-which he does with candour and 
persuasiveness—and to place that doctrine in a cosmological setting. This implies 
a philosophical theory of the world. In, his brief Foreword, Professor Dodd observes 
that ‘‘ the conclusions have philosophical as well as theological import ; for Dr 
Clark, unlike some others of those who are leading us back to the springs of 
evangelical theology, refuses to separate religious belief from Weltanschauung.”’ 
But the question here is as to the character and worth of the Weltanschauung which 
underlies this particular.doctrine of the Atonement. I feel bound to point out that 
no theologian—and for that matter, no one else—is justified in dealing with questions 
involving ultimate. philosophical issues as they are dealt with in this 'book.. No 
doubt the difficulty was due to the author’s desire to adapt a philosophical theory 
of the universe to his doctrine of the Atonement:; . but-the results are unfortunate. 
For example : the ‘‘ German philosophy of idealism, initiated by Kant ” is dealt 
with in four pages (pp. 181-134); Hutchison Stirling’s Seeret of Hegel (published in 
1865) is referred to as,‘‘ the profoundest, study of Hegel” in English, while no 
teference is made to the work of Henry Jones, Pringle Pattison, or Bernard Bosan- 
quet ; or, among quite recent expositors, to the work of Professor Stace and others ; 
and Bergson is disposed of in a footnote (p. 246 ;, together with William James) 
with no reference to Bergson’s later work as set forth in Les deux Sources de la 
Morale et de la Religion (1982) or La Pensée et le Mouvant (1935). On the theological 
field, however, the position is different. 

It need not be said that the author is a careful and competent student of Biblical 
and Patristic theology. More than one factor vital to his theory of the Atonement 
may be distinguished. In the first place, the absolute and uniquely exclusive Deity 
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of Jesus Christ is uncompromisingly maintained; although the well-known diffi- 
culties of the two-natures doctrine are not discussed, In the second placé, the 
author holds that we must adopt “the standpoint of God.” It is. only fair to 
observe that the implications of this repellant expression are moderated afterwards ; 
but, like many other theologians, Dr Clark speaks more confidently about the 
‘* intentions ” of the Infinite and Eternal God than (for example) a man might 
speak about the “‘ intentions ” of the Allied Governments after the War. In the 
third place, the essential question is thus stated : ‘“* What must be God’s provision 
for redeeming a failing and fallen world?” Waiving the question whether the 
words “‘ failing ” and ‘‘ fallen” mean the same thing, we find that Dr Clark does 
not hesitate to affirm more than once that the divine design has been “‘ checked ” | 
or obstructed. ‘‘ Sin’ has become a cosmic force: ‘‘ Through sin, the process of | 
cosmic development has in humanity suffered suspense; ... through sin, the 
racial life-movement goes slowly, or goes not at all, or goes in the wrong direction : 
and God’s problem, in the light of that tremendous fact, is to recreate, or at least 
to make possible, for humanity, a veritable movement of racial life whereby that | 
which went forth from God in the earliest creative moment shall through humanity’s | 
self-abandonment to God, come home once more ”’-(p. 27). A movement can only 
be corrected by a veritable dynamic: how then is the needed dynamic given in 
Christ ? ‘‘ Christ felt himself to have brought a life-dynamic which was to defeat 
a usurping cosmic force,” and “‘ the dynamic was the very creative power of God 
in Christ.” ‘The response to the ‘work’ of Christ must be the surrender of | 
man’s personality to Christ, an exchange of personalities with Christ’; and Dr 
Clark believes that this conception of “ faith ” can be ‘‘ preached as a gospel to the 
common man.” However that may be, the question remains: Why did Christ 
have to die? Dr Clark rejects the “ traditional doctrine” that the Cross itself 
alone was the actual Atonement, and the “* moral theory ” of the spiritual influence 
of Christ’s life and above all of the supreme self-sacrifice on the Cross ; and in this | 
connection he enters on a sympathetic but hostile review of Dale on the one hand 
and Bushnell on the other. This only makes the question more urgent : Why must 
Christ have died ? Dr Clark has no doubt about what actually took place in the 
death and resurrection 6f Christ: ‘Death must have involved for Christ the 
temporary passing from Him of the Divine creative Life,” and “ in the resurrection 
He received again the divine Life which He had temporarily surrendered.” But 
why was it necessary for this.“* temporary surrender ’’ to take place ? I regret that 
T have been unable to find in the book any clear and distinct answer to this question. 

Lack of space forbids comment on the author’s interesting and original inter- 
pretation of the Pauline doctrine ; but it is strange that no explicit reference is 
made to the widely-held view that for St Patil the narrative of the Temptation and 
Fall of Man was literal history, or to the numerous incidental indications in the Acts 
and Epistles that in his actual preaching Paul started with the Resurrection. A brief 
reference, however, is required to Dr Clark’s principal final conclusion. ‘“ Christ, 
dead and risen, offers a new immanence to man: every man is therefore definitely 
eithér Christian or Christless ; and unless the new appeal of the Christ who died and 
tose again is heard and responded to, it is among the Christless ones that a man 
must be ranked * (p. 166). He warns “ the preacher” not to pronounce without 
knowledge as to any man’s place on either side of the partition-line ; but he may 
do so when some one has “ openly judged himself.” What is meant here by openly 
judging oneself? Is it a self-judgement through life, or through doctrine ? If not 
through life, then through doctrine ; but what doctrine ? These questions remain. 
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